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Who got the 


$395,834,706 


General Mills took in last year? 












For raw materials 
and services 


INCOME) 


Our 12,000 
employees ---- 


$45,568,148 
(11.5%) 


For taxes _ 





~-- 


$10,568,126 gg ee om 
(2.7%) di i 
Our 13,500 -*" For future For wear and tear 
stockholders development $2,791,053 
$6,443,249 $6,807,969 "(I%) 
(1.6%) (1.7%) 


During General Mills’ 22nd year, earnings totalled $13,251,218, compared with 

$11,654,036 for the previous year. Dividends amounted to $6,443,249, versus | 
$5,934,019 the year before. Total sales were $395,834,706. If you would like the 

full story of our last fiscal year, write for a copy of our illustrated annual report. 

Address General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 
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W. W. BLASIER 


Past president, lowa Bankers Association 





THIS SALE 1S ONLY ONE OF SEVERAL 
IMPORTANT BANK SALES COMPLETED 
THIS YEAR BY BANKERS SERVICE CO. 





OFFICERS 





E. G. UNTIEDT 
Vice Pres. 


25 years country 
bank experience, 10 
years as managing 
officer. Now man- 
ages our Western 
office. Director in two 
banks and owns 
building housing a 
bank with assets of 
$9,000,000. 





HENRY H. BYERS 
President 


Over 25 years ex- 
perience in “Selling 
Banks”. Was Vice- 
President and half 
owner of The Chas. 
E. Walters Company 
which ceased busi- 
ness Dec. 30, 1947. 
Organized Bankers 
Service Company in 
January 1948. 





E. M. WHISLER 
Secretary 

Was Asst. Cashier 
of $5,000,000 lowa 
bank before coming 
to us. Now manages 
our Position Dept. 
If you are experi- 
enced and looking 
for bank employ- 
ment, write “Max’’. 
No service charge to 
applicants. 





6 * ° y) 
Complete Satisfaction 
SAYS W. W. BLASIER, IOWA BANKER AND PRESIDENT 
OF THE IOWA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 1947-1948 








GAPITAL 676,000.00 SURPLUS 635,000.00 
Farmers State Bank ui dislii Wetaiies 
Jesup,lowa, bof opamp one 
Sept. 13th, 1950 


Mr. H. H. Byers, President 
Bankers Service Company 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Dear Mr. Byers:-~ 


Enclosed herewith find check covering 


the commission agreed upon for selling 376 shares of 

’ Capital Stock in our bank, The sale has been worked out 
with complete satisfaction to us, and ve wish to thank 
you for your co-operation. 


With kind personal regards, I remain, 





Very truly yours, 











Naturally, we felt honored to have a banker of Mr. Blasier’s distinc- 
tion select “Bankers Service” when he decided “it was time to retire and 
take it easy”. We are grateful to him for his unsolicited commendation 
of our service and for permission to reproduce his letter. 


The same friendly, efficient, confidential and personal service is 
available to you. We have a strong demand now for both majority stocks 
and minority stocks in profitable banks of all sizes where the investment 
will provide the purchaser with an active executive position. If you are 
planning to “sell and retire”, it will pay you to confer with us before mak- 
ing any commitments to others. 


Without obligation, write us today about your plans to buy or sell. 
All correspondence and negotiations are strictly confidential. 


OVER 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SELLING BANKS. 





Bankers Serviee Co. 


201 Golden Arrow Building 
Telephone MAIN 9453 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Register & Tribune Building 
Telephone 2-7800 
Des Moines, lowa 
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THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER 


FORUM 


Sirs: 

Announcement of The Independent 
Banker arrived. A check for sub- 
scription was mailed immediately. 

The need for such a publication 
has been evident for years. Congratu- 
lations and good wishes. No news 
item is equal to the announcement 
itself. 

Launching a new special-interest 
publication has risk. You have ven- 
tured. You have done your part in 
behalf of independent banks. If inde- 
pendent banks have any pride in their 
profession, they will rush their 
checks in and make it a success. 

I feel that my subscription is in a 
small way a tribute to Ben DuBois for 
his efforts. Other independents will 
undoubtedly feel the same loyalty. 

N. S. Swanson 
Pres., Farmers & Stockmens Bank 
Valier, Mont. 


* 
Sirs: 

The members of the _ executive 
council wish you success, and feel 
that you will carry on aggressively 
for independent banking in the U. S. 

L. A. Wright 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Independent Bankers Association of 

Central California 
San Mateo, Calif. 

* 
Sirs: 
It’s about time! More power to you! 
Ralph Misko 
Vice President, First National Bank 
York, Neb. 
* 
Sirs: 

We are glad to become a charter 
subscriber to your new publication. 
This is a step in the right direction 
for us small-town and _ country 
bankers. 

Every success, and may you pros- 
per! 

M. G. Addicks 
President, Citizens State Bank 
Donnellson, Iowa 
* 
Sirs: 

Best wishes for the success of your 

new publication! 
Rod Maclean 
Assistant Vice President, 
Union Bank & Trust Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
* 
Sirs: 

We are indeed very happy to see 
that The Independent Banker will 
soon be published. It most certainly 
is needed, with the large membership 
of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion — and still growing. 

This year we have discontinued our 
membership in the American Bankers 











AMERICA’s | 
INDEPENDENT 
BANKERS 


* Shawn 
* Look and 
* Listen 


when they receive 

THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
each month. It’s the voice of 
independent banking in the 
United States! It’s the brand- 
new, militant, sure-thinking, 
straight-talking national 
monthly magazine that inde- 
sendent bankers have wanted 
for many years! 


NEW ... FRESH .. . MODERN 
HELPFUL . . . AND 
NATIONWIDE CIRCULATION! 


Put it on 
YOUR 
Advertising Schedule 
TODAY! 
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Association, as we feel that we will 
receive benefits from an association 
that is all for the small country 
banks, and if we all stick with the 
Independent Bankers Association. 

We enclose our application for 
charter subscription, together with 
check, Here’s wishing you success! 

Albert G. Reiter 
President, Security State Bank 
Howard Lake, Minn. 

* 
Sirs: 

All good wishes for your success! 

Charles B. Veghte 
President, Riverside Trust Co. 
Riverside, N. J. 

* 
Sirs: 

Our board was more than willing to 
contribute to the campaign against 
tax inequalities which the Association 
is now waging. If accomplished, it 
would give the commercial banker a 
better deal in the competition other 
savings organizations now enjoy. 

A. A. Wever 
President, First National Bank 
East Islip, N. Y. 
* 
Sirs: 

I will certainly be glad to hear 
more about your plans regarding The 
Independent Banker the next time I 
am in Minneapolis or the next time 
you are in Des Moines. I will be in- 
terested in seeing your initial issue. 
Ralph Moorehead and I both send you 
our kindest regards. 

Clifford DePuy 
Publisher, Northwestern Banker 
Des Moines, Iowa 
* 
Sirs: 

Enter my subscription to your mag- 
azine. I enclose my check. I look for- 
ward with anticipation to reading 
your publication and wish you a large 
measure of success! 

E. M. Whitcomb 
President, First National Bank 
Amherst, Mass. 

* 
Sirs: 

The independent bankers have done 
a good job toward holding our free 
enterprise and freedom in check, and 
we believe that independent banking 
is the only way that America can 
continue its system of banking and 
help the economic conditions of our 
nation. No nation can survive finan- 
cially without this system and econo- 
mic aid, and we believe that the inde- 
pendent bankers will and should 
dominate our nation’s financial pro- 
gram. 

Farmers National Bank 
Scottsville, Ky. 
* 
Sirs: 

Congratulations to independent 
bankers throughout the country on 
having found a voice through the 
medium of The Independent Banker. 

I believe that The Independent 
Banker fills a unique position in the 
field of banking. Other publications 
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serve all types and kinds of banking, 
and are necessarily genera] in con- 
tent and character. The Independent 
Banker is devoted completely to the 
interests and the cause of indepen- 
dent banking. : 

For many years the A. B. A. has 
published its own national monthly 
magazine in the interests and service 
of all kinds and types of banks 
throughout the country. Now the 
I. B. A. is proud to have available a 
new national monthly magazine that 
speaks only for the independent 
banker. 

Similarly, the American Bankers 
Association and the state associa- 
tions, splendid in their fields, are or- 
ganized to serve all the banks — in- 
dependent, branch, group, and savings 
banks. The Independent Bankers 
Association, on the other hand, is 
organized solely for the purpose of 
maintaining and perpetuating the in- 
dependent dual banking system. This 
system has been responsible more 
than any other medium for making 
the United States the greatest nation 
on the face of the earth. Such an or- 
ganization deserves and must have 
the unqualified support of all inde- 
pendent banks throughout the nation, 
in order to make our voice heard in 
Washington. 

More power to you! 

Charles C. Rieger 
Vice President, 
Marquette National Bank 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Treas., Independent Bankers Assn. 


* 
Sirs: 

I want to express my best wishes 
to you and hope that The Indepen- 
dent Banker will become a success- 
ful and useful institution, both to 
you and to the independent banks. 

O. D. Hansen 
President, Bank of Union County 
Elk Point, S. D. 
* 
Sirs: 

i was in Washington last week and 
heard some nice things about you. 
Others have spoken well of you and 
your undertaking. I sincerely wish 
you all success. 

William L. Gregory 
President, Easton-Taylor Trust Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
* 
Sirs: 

Wish you success, with kind per- 

sonal regards. 
E. E. Manuel 
President, George State Bank 
George, Iowa 
* 
Sirs: 

Every independent bank should be- 
long to the Independent Bankers 
Association, and of course become a 
charter subscriber to The Indepen- 
dent Banker. 

‘ A. G. Berthot 
President, Security Bank & Trust Co. 
Bozeman, Mont. 
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Sirs: 

We are glad to be. one of your 
charter subscribers, and wish you 
lots of luck. 

N. V. Torgerson 
President, Farmers State Bank 
Adams, Minn. 

* 
Sirs: 

I want to say we have nothing but 
good wishes, and best of luck to you. 
It was good to have you here at the 
convention. Always with our kind 
personal regards. 

Frank Warner 
Secretary, Iowa Bankers Assn. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
* 
Sirs: 

It was with great pleasure that I 
learned of the establishment of The 
Independent Banker, new national 


THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Sharply contrasting to the world’s 
wars and rumors of wars is this peace- 
ful view of the new United Nations 
building in New York, from Welfare 
Island. ‘ 

The slab-like skyscraper has a unique 
place in Manhattan‘s skyline, which in- 
cludes the Chrysler Building at far 
right. It took workmen more than 
three months to wash down the win- 
dowless north and south walls of the 
544-foot marble building. 

This first unit in the home of United 
Nations is the 39-story Secretariat 
Building, largest of the four structures. 
It is devoid of all ornament, has 5,400 
windows set in aluminum of two dif- 
ferent hues, a half-million square feet 
of office space, and will house 4,000 
persons. 














magazine dedicated to the perpetua- 
tion of America’s independent dual 
banking system. | 

There has long been a real need for 
an aggressive magazine to express 
the ideals of the independent banking 
movement and to provide a forum 
for the free exchange of ideas and 
thought on this vital subject. 

It goes without saying that we 
wish you every success in this impor- 
tant new undertaking. 

Charles C. Kuning 
Vice President, 
American National Bank & Trust Co. 
Chicago, Tl. 
* 
Sirs: 

May I add my congratulations to 
the many you already have received. 

The independent bankers will profit 
much, I am sure, from this new pub- 
lication. The best of luck and good 
wishes for your success. 

F. R. Schlichting 
President, 
Drovers Exchange State Bank 
South St. Paul, Minn. 
* 
Sirs: 
If building and loan associations 





are exempt from federal income 
taxes, why shouldn’t banks be? They 
are pvanks’ keenest competitors. They 
have a most effective lobby in Wash- 
ington. Why do the members of the 
tax-writing committee fail to plug 
this loophole? 
(Signature omitted) 


Quincy, Ill. 


Sirs: 
I sincerely hope this new venture 
will work out well. 


* 


Jesse Olson 
President, The State Bank 
Redwood Falls, Minn. 
* 
Sirs: ; 

Glad to hear you are getting ready 
to publish The Independent Banker, 
as the independent banker is like the 
country dog — he sure needs help, 
and lots of it. Between general taxes 
(30% in Montana), the income tax, 
FDIC premium, surety company pre- 
miums, state banking departments, 
Comptroller of the Currency and Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, he just has to be 
awful lucky to exist. 

The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion is the only agency that we know 
of that benefits the small country 
bread-and-milk bank. 

W. H. Reilley 
Vice President, 
Meyer & Chapman State Bank 
Red Lodge, Mont. 
* 
Sirs: 

I see The Independent Banker a 
voice for the progress of independent 
banking, a means for spreading suc- 
cessful banking ideas and practices, 
a means of securing publicity, a 
means for circulating viewpoints 
of independent bankers everywhere. 

F. E. Nemzek 
Lafayette, La. 
* 
Sirs: 

Sincere congratulations on your 
determination and ability! All good 
wishes for real success. 

Samuel C. Gale 
Vice President, General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
* 
Sirs: 

You have my best wishes for the 
success of your magazine. 

John G. Mitchell 
President, Citizens Bank 
Warrenton, N. C. 

* 
Sirs: 

It was with a great deal of pleasure 
that I learned of your plan to publish 
The Independent Banker. With your 
fine background of publishing expe- 
rience, I am sure that you will pub- 
lish a most constructive magazine. 

All good wiShes and _ kindest 
regards. 

J. R. Pratt 
Manager, Northwestern Division 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


























Strength in Unity 


. Written Exclusiuely for “The Independent Sanker 
By D. EMMERT BRUMBAUGH 


Secretary of Banking, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


First Vice President and Chairman, Legislative Committee, National Association of Supervisors of State Banks 


It was with a feeling of genuine 
pleasure that I learned of the 
launching of THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER as a medium to give voice 
far and wide to the combined views 
of all members of the Independent 
Bankers Association. 

Too often have I heard the execu- 
tive officers of many of our medium- 
sized banks refuse to contact their 
elected Representatives and Senators 
in Congress because “my insignifi- 
cant voice will be given no consider- 
ation.” It may be true that the small 
voice of one independent banker here 
or there will be disregarded by 
national leaders and politicians. 
When, however, all independent 
bankers combine their strong voices 
in a unified expression through a 
strong group such as the Independent 
Bankers Association, a real and com- 
pelling influence is exerted in the 
halls of Congress in securing con- 
structive legislation in the interest of 
preserving and strengthening the dual 
banking system. 

I know of no better medium to 
keep the unified expression of all in- 
dependent bankers before the public 
than the new INDEPENDENT BANKER. 

It is difficult to understand why 
there exists today strong opposition 
to our independent dual system of 
banking. For more than 87 years, 
this independent system has proven 
its worth in building so many strong 
local communities with amazingly 
successful local business enterprises. 
Our dual and independent system of 
banking has proven itself to be an 
outstanding bulwark of our free en- 
terprise system. 

To my mind, the independent bank 
has become as integral a part of 
every community as the church, the 
town hall, the public library and the 


Y. M. C. A. Many services rendered 
by our independent banks do not 
produce a profit, although such ser- 
vices aid immeasurably in easing the 
financial and economic life and 


growth of a community. In its un-. 


sparing efforts to help every sound 
community project and sound 
business enterprise, the independent 
bank has grown to be a cornerstone of 
strength in every city, borough, town 
and hamlet. 

I happen to head a small country 
bank, and I know many fellow-bank- 
ers share the dismay with which I 
have witnessed the continued attacks 
upon our independent dual banking 
system by powerful pressure groups 
in our federal government. There is 
no question in my mind that power- 
ful forces in control at Washington 
are deliberately attempting to weak- 
en States’ rights and the dual banking 
system, with the ultimate , objective 
of imposing a centralized system of 





D. EMMERT BRUMBAUGH 





banking upon the American people. 

It is the job of every independent 
banker . . . it is the job of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association .. . 
and it is the job of every state bank 
supervisor and all those who believe 
in States’ rights, to fight unremit- 
tingly against any and every attempt 
to weaken our independent system of 
banking in the United States. 

Independent bankers all over the 
country have heard high federal 
officials give lip service to the pre- 
servation of the independent dual 
banking system and have witnessed 
the very same officials supporting 
legislation designed to destroy pri- 
vate banking in this country. At 
every opportunity, federal officials 
insist upon extending the govern- 
ment’s power to include complete 
authority over the legal reserve re- 
quirements of state-chartered non- 
members banks. 

Some months ago, a sub-committee 
submitting an economic report to 
the President recommended the char- 
tering of banks by state governments 
should be eliminated in favor of 
complete, centralized control over all 
bank - chartering and _ supervisory 
functions in the hands of a federal 
supervisory agency. These proposals 
and many similar proposals were de- 
feated through the united and earnest 
opposition of many bankers associa- 
tions and the combined support of 
all independent bankers. 

As an example of real accomp- 
lishment through the united efforts 
of your Association and every sup- 
porter of the independent banking 
system, I point to the Bank Merger 
Bill which was signed by the Presi- 
dent on August 17, 1950. The new 
law has for its simple purpose the 
placing of mergers, consolidations 
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and conversions of state and national 
banks on a fair and reciprocal basis, 
so that the directors of state and na- 
tional banks will have a free choice 
in the selection of either a state or 
national bank charter in planning 
for such mergers and consolidations. 


Our National Association of State 
Bank Supervisors, with the coopera- 
tion of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation and the Independent Bankers 
Association, first introduced this re- 
medial legislation in the Congress in 
1948. This constructive and fair 
legislation met every kind of opposi- 
tion from various sources, but the 
united support and tireless efforts of 
every independent banker, working 
individually and through their re- 
spective banking associations, led to 
the passage of the bill and its enact- 
ment on August 17 of this year. 


Every independent banker should 
feel justifiably proud in realizing the 
great strength and influence he can 
exert in united action with his fellow 
independent bankers under the lead- 
ership of the Independent Bankers 
Association. END 


Rice-growers of Luzon, Philippine 
Islands, have intricate terraces con- 
sisting of level ponds on mountain- 
sides. These are so constructed as to 
provide level land where the rice 
plants can be flooded. 





Supreme Court Upholds 
Injunction on Transamerica 


WasHINGTON (by American Bank- 
er Bureau) — The Federal Reserve 
Board is not to be delayed in its pro- 
secution of the Clayton Act case by 
the Supreme Court. 

The high court today denied all 
petitions by certiorari by Trans- 
america, the Bank of America and 
the Comptroller of the Currency, in 
the matter of the injunction of the 


Reprinted from American Banker 
of Tuesday, November 14, by per- 
mission. 


Ninth Federal Circuit Court in San 
Francisco that held back the grant- 
ing of the 22 Transamerica banks as 
branches. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court, filed 
through the Solicitor General’s office, 
asked the Court to deny certiorari. 

The Solicitor General said that 
there was no objection on his part 
to a decision on the rights of the 
Comptroller of the Currency to grant 
branches. The Court, however, 
declined. 

The effect of the Supreme Court's 
denial of certiorari is to leave the 
Transamerica banks as they were be- 
fore the Comptroller granted them 
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to the Bank of America as branches. 

The San Francisco federal coffit 
had issued an injunction at the re- 
quest of the Federal Reserve Board, 
thereby preventing them from being 
taken over by the Bank of America 
as branches. 

Leonard Townsend, Reserve Board 
solicitor, who has been prosecuting 
the case under Section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act, said during the recent hear- 
ings that if the Court permitted the 
Transamerica banks to become Bank 
of America branches, the effect would 
be to “kill” the Clayton Act cases 
with its two years of hearings. 

Speculation here over the outcome 
included fhe observation that four 
and possibly five of the present 
Supreme Court justices have, during 
the period before going on the 
Supreme Court, been in some way 
involved with Transamerica or Bank 
of America decisions affecting their 
operations. The two institutions have 
been before various _ government 
agencies over many years. END 


We’re 
Alabamy 
Bound! 


Here’s one for your cal- 
endar and your pocket 
memo-pad! 

Dates of the 1951 con- 
vention of the Indepen- 
dent Bankers Association 
have just been announced 
by President C. R. Bell of 
Anniston, Alabama: 

Monday and Tuesday, 
April 9-10. 

Host city will be Mobile, 
Alabama. 

Watch for program devel- 
opments. 














Let's Take a Look at 


Independent Banking Today 


Almost every bank paper or maga- 
zine | read mentions the establish- 
ment of another independent bank, 
or some holding-company purchas- 
ing the control of an independent 
bank, and then establishing it as a 
branch bank or another unit of the 
holding-company. With this present 
trend toward monopoly in the bank- 
ing system of this great country, it 
seems to me that we independent 
bankers should endeavor to do some- 
thing about it. 

The bank holding-company prob- 
lem concerns you, wherever you live 
and irrespective of whether there are 
today any extensive holding-company 
bank operations in your particular 
state. 

There is no effective prohibition 
against the expansion of holding- 
company control over banks any- 
where in the country. Rapid expan- 
sion is possible. No region is im- 
mune. Moreover, the domination of 
banking by holding-companies in 
particular areas, and the linking of 
these banking interests with other 
business enterprises under common 
control, may materially affect the 
banking system and economy of the 
country as a whole, and thus affect 
us all. 

Prominent among the possible 
abuses are unlimited expansion of 
control over banks, and the com- 
bining under the same management 
of large segments of our banking 
structure with a wide variety of other 
business enterprises. We have long 
had a legal restriction to prevent 
such dangerous developments among 
banks, and if it is sound policy to 
subject banks to restrictions of this 
nature, it is equally sound in the case 
of bank holding-companies. 

Bankers, regardless of where they 
are from, should be members of 
their state bankers association as well 
as the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. All independent bankers should 
be members of the Independent 
Bankers Association of America. 





E. E. MANUEL 


If the ultimate result of branch 
and group banking is the nationali- 
zation of all banking, should not all 
banks rally to the support of the 
little banks, which are the outermost 
fortresses of American capitalism? 
Some of our large independent banks 
are following a dangerous course in 
attempting to remain neutral on this 
question. It is fervently hoped that 
none of these things will come true. 
America needs the American dual 
system of banking, but we must make 
her realize it before it is too late. 

This is going to require greater 
vigilance and cooperation on the part 
of all independent banks — large 
and small — as well as the super- 
visory authorities, than has been evi- 
denced heretofore. The concentration 


of our banking resources into a few 
branch and group banks is no more 
inevitable than socialism. If we lie 
down, both are probabilities. Con- 
certed action by those who oppose 
these threats to our American dual 
system of banking will insure its 
survival. 

As of June 30, i949, we had 
14,790 banks in the United States 
and possessions, and at the same time 
we had 4,695 branches; 31.8% of all 
banks were branches. 

However, this menace had grown 
to 4.865 branches as of December 
31, 1949 — almost 33%. This means 
that within a period of six months 
from June 30, 1949 to December 31, 
1949, we had an increase in branches 
of 170. We have had a branch estab- 
lished almost every day, counting 
Sundays. 

Do you know that in Arizona as 
of December 31, 1949, they had 12 
banks and 49 branches? California, 
209 banks and 947 branches .:. . 
Idaho, 43 banks and 54 branches. . . 
Nevada, eight banks and 19 branches 

. Rhode Island, 27 banks and 60 
branches . . . Washington, 124 banks 
and 138 branches. This, mind‘ you, 
does not take into consideration the 
banks being operated under holding- 
company supervision. : 

How many bank holding-companies 
are there? This is what Chairman 
McCabe of the Federal Reserve 
System submitted to the Seriate 
banking and currency committee, 
when he testified on March 1, 1950: 

“Tt is not possible to give a definite 
or complete answer to this question 





Leadership of the Independent Bankers Association through the 
years has been exceptionally strong. The organization’s choice in the 
calibre of men who have successively occupied the President's chair 


rates above average. 


One of the top individuals to have been thus honored was'E. E. 
Manuel, president of the George State Bank, George, lowa, immediate 
past-president. The annual address of the President which he delivered 
at last April’s convention in Des Moines was a particularly lucid state- 
ment of the aims and problems of independent banking. 

Highlights of this address are presented: herewith. 
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for the reason that, without a consid- 
erable amount of investigation, in- 
formation is not available as to the 
ownership of the stock of all banks 
in the country. Under existing law, 
member banks report information 
regarding ownership of a majority of 
their voting stock by corporations or 
similar organizations, but the mem- 
ber banks do not report information 
regarding the ownership or control 
of less than a majority of their voting 
stock, and non-member banks do not 
make reports to federal authorities 
regarding the ownership of their 
stock. 

“We have full information, of 
course, regarding the holding-com- 
pany affiliate bank groups which are 
under regulation by the Board pur- 
suant to existing law. At the end of 
1948, there were 20 such groups, 
which included 309 banks operating 
922 branches, or a total of 1,231 
banking offices, serving 770 towns in 
23 states. The banks in these groups 
held more than 10% of the deposits 
of all commercial banks in the 
United States at the end of 1948. 

“Moreover, on the basis of such 
information as is readily available, 
it appears that there are 63 additionak 
bank groups which might be sub- 
ject to regulation pursuant to the 
bili S$.2318, depending in some in- 
stances upon the determinations 
made after further investigation and 
consideration of facts of particular 
cases. These 63 groups, at the end of 
1948, included 216 banks operating 
295 branches, or a total of 511 bank- 
ing offices in 31 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the deposits 
of these banks represented nearly 
8% of the deposits of all commer- 
cial banks in the country. 

“In the aggregate, the 83 groups 
at the end of 1948 included 525 banks 
operating 1,217 branches, or a total 
of 1,742 banking offices in 41 states 
and the District of Columbia. These 
banks held more than 18% of the 
total deposits of all commercial banks 
in the United States. It should be 
noted that not all of the banks in- 
cluded in our figures are controlled 
by holding-companies. Some of them, 
including some comparatively large 
banks, dominated the respective 
groups or are closely associated with 
them.” age 

If you think there is no danger 
within your state or community, con- 
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GUY STURGEON 


is first vice president of the Indepen- 
dent Bankers Association, as well as 
chairman of the administrative com- 
mittee of the A.B.A.’s state bank 
division. President of the Bank of 
Commerce at Sheridan, Wyoming, 
Mr. Sturgeon will move up to the I. 
B. A. presidency at the 1951 con- 
vention. 


sider the above figures of the progress 
of branch and_ holding - company 
banking. Californians at one time 
probably were as complacent as we 
have been, and what happened in 
California could happen in Iowa or 
Minnesota or in your state. 

If we are to maintain our capital- 
istic form of government, we must 
of necessity maintain and stimulate 
competition on the local level, and 
work for an effective public policy 
which would maintain and 
strengthen existing anti-trust laws, 
and insist upon a more vigorous and 
intelligent enforcement. This com- 
petitive system is deeply rooted in 
the traditions of America — the tra- 
dition of federalism, the separation 
of church and ‘state, the opposition 
to monopolies and trusts, and the 
separation of powers. Here is a 
healthy suspicion of concentrated 
power, whether that power is in the 
hands of government, individuals, or 
large corporations. Here is a distrust 
of size because concentrated economic 
power eventually results in centrali- 
zed political control — fascism or 
communism, or socialism, at best. 

Mr. Justice Douglas has brilliantly 


expressed the curse of bigness. He 
said in a recent anti-trust case: 


“Size should be jealously watched. ~ 


In the final analysis, size is the 
measure of the power of a handful 
of men over our economy. That 
power can be utilized with light- 
ning speed. The philosophy of the 
Sherman Act is that it would not 
exist. For all power tends to develop 
into a government in itself. Power 
that controls the economy should be 
in the hands of elected representa- 
tives of the people, not in the hands 
of an industrial group. Industrial 
power should be decentralized. It 
should be scattered into many hands, 
so that the fortunes of the people 
will not be dependent on the whim, 
the political prejudices, the emo- 
tional stability of a few self-appoint- 
ed men. The fact that they are not 
vicious men, but respectable and 
social-minded, is irrelevant. 

“That is the philosophy and the 
command of the Sherman Act. It is 
founded on the theory of hostility to 
the concentration in private hands of 
power so great that only a govern- 
ment of the people should have it.” 

This concept is true, in my opinion, 
because Americans — in contrast to 
Europeans — recognize that free en- 
terprise means not only curbs on 
government power, but also checks 
on excessive private power. Ameri- 
cans generally believe that enterprise 
which is not competitive cannot for 
long remain free. 

Yet today, almost 50 years after 
the first anti-trust law was passed, 
we are confronted with a concentra- 
tion of economic power unparallel- 
ed in our history. What is worse, the 
trend in that direction has been accel- 
erated in recent years. Independent 
businesses are succumbing to the en- 
croachment of their larger rivals at 
an alarming rate. In industry after 
industry, ‘a handful of concerns en- 
joy an exclusive position, or are 
sufficiently dominant so as to enforce 
conformity among their smaller com- 
petitors. 

Whether we turn to steel or alu- 
minum, to automobiles or petroleum, 
to motion pictures or cigarettes, to 
chemicals or tin cans, to credit or 
financing, there is the same sad tale 
of overwhelming size and entrench- 
ment in economic position. 

To be sure, we no longer have to 
contend with monopoly in its cruder 

















forms. It is a monopoly that is dif- 
ficult to appraise. Practices under 
anti-trust complaints may frequently, 
and without undue strain, be made 
to appear as the very essence of 
spirited competition. 

How has our present industrial 
structure come about? It has come 
about not only because of the tre- 
mendous growth in size of business 
firms by means of mergers, holding- 
companies, etc. It has come about 
not only because small businessmen 
have increasingly sought protection 
through mass action, instead of plac- 
ing their faith in competition. 

It has also come about largely as 
a result of government inaction and/ 
or wrong action. It has come about 
partially because of government’s 
failure to adequately enforce the 


anti-trust laws now on the statute 
books, as well as because the govern- 
ment has muffed so many opportuni- 
ties of stimulating small business 


and encouraging the deconcentration - 


of big business. 

Some progress along the lines of 
dissolution and divorcement can be 
made under existing laws, especially 
if we invoke the long-dormant Sec- 
tion 2 of the Sherman Act. However, 
this act could be amended by a law 
in which undue concentration of 
control over business activity would 
be declared contrary to the public 
interest, and’ under which acquisi- 
tions of control would require ex- 
plicit sanction on grounds of public 
advantage, and control already estab- 
lished would be subject to dissolu- 
tion, unless its necessity were proved. 


Greedam 


Doesn’t Come Free .. : 


Today the leaders of the American 
economy face a task of unique dif- 
ficulty. Those men — and bankers 
make up a large part of the group— 
have proven their ability to operate 
the American economic machine to 
such good purposes that its product 
and the distribution of that product 
are unparalleled. 

What are the causes of the amaz- 
ing economic achievements of our 
country ? 

Nature has been lavish in her gifts 
of natural resources; but our mines, 
our forests and our fertile soils can 
be matched elsewhere in the world. 
The American worker is trained and 
intelligent, but so are the workers of 
many other nations. I believe sincere- 
ly that the catalytic agent which has 
caused these elements to produce re- 
sults far greater than the sum of all 
their separate parts is the peculiarly 
American system of free enterprise. 

I suppose millions of words have 
been written and spoken about the 
free enterprise system. Like many 
catch phrases, it has been used so 
much that we tend to mouth it with- 
out considering its real meaning. Per- 


haps I should define the term, as I 
use it. 

Bluntly speaking, free enterprise is 
a system of economic selfishness. 
But it is a selfishness that, to borrow 
from Lincoln, has added the fuel of 
interest to the fire of American genius 
— a selfishness that, in a not very 
mysterious manner, has done more to 
raise the economic standards of man- 
kind than has any system of econo- 
mic altruism ever devised. 

American free enterprise is a far 
cry from the laissez faire economic 
philosophy of Adam Smith, which 
flourished during the century that 
followed his writing of the “Wealth 
of Nations” — the first century of 
our country’s independence. The 
essential difference lies in our recog- 
nition of the economic complexities 
and strains that have grown out of a 
highly mechanized industrialization, 
and meeting them with measures 
based upon essentially American 
principles — particularly the prin- 
ciple of checks and balances. 

The founding fathers recognized 
the value of balanced and interacting 
forces in government, and some in- 
stinctive wisdom — peculiarly Amer- 


Similarly, we might amend Section 
7 of the Clayton Act — in accordance 
with the Federal Trade Commission’s 
proposal of long standing — so that 
not only the acquisition of a rival’s 
assets be illegal where the effect 
thereof may be to lessen competition. 
Here, too, the burden of proof in 
consolidations and mergers should 
be thrown on the companies invol- 
ved, causing them to.show — say, to 
the satisfaction of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and subject to judicial 
review — that a given merger is in 
the public interest. 


This would be a long step in the 
direction of curbing the same con- 
centration from taking place in the 
future, which occurred in the past. 

END 


By J. L. ROBERTSON 


Deputy Comptroller of the Currency 


ican, apparently — has led us to 
apply the same principle to our 
economy. As_ large-scale business 
developed, we recognized the danger- 
ous trend which in other countries 
has led to cartelization and mono- 
poly; and we adopted and enforced a 
series of anti-trust laws. Those laws 
have not been perfect; at times their 
administration has been clumsy or 
improperly motivated; but they have 
preserved for us a competitive econ- 
omy, with its immeasurable benefits 
of efficiency, inventiveness, accep- 
tance of new ideas, and, above all, 
initiative. 

In another respect, American free 
enterprise differs fundamentally from 
the laissez faire policy which worked 
pretty well a hundred years ago. As 
corporate industry grew in magni- 
tude and power, the relative position 
of labor became increasingly insecure 
and weak. This is another rock on 
which free enterprise might have 
foundered; but again our somewhat 
blundering wisdom led to the enact- 
ment of laws which in some measure 
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re-establish the balance between 
labor, capital and management, as- 
sured the benefits of our productive 
capacity to millions of industrial 
workers and their families, and 
avoided a possible breakdown of the 
economy due to failure of distri- 
bution. 

The same general process has oc- 
curred and is occurring in other 
parts of our national life — in agri- 
culture, in education, in providing 
homes for American families. Per- 
fect balance cannot be hoped for — 
it would be the mark of a static 
rather than dynamic nation. But as 
threatening defects show up, we 
strive to correct them, and to keep 
the American system one in which 
every worthy element has its place 
and has free scope to make its great- 
est contribution to the general wel- 
fare. 

The mainspring of the effective 
activity of our free enterprise system 
is initiative; and, as I said before, 
that initiative stems from self-inter- 
est. Americans are free to buy and 
sell, to change their jobs and to start 
new businesses, to invent and manu- 
facture, to advertise and market; and 
all of us have benefited greatly be- 
cause each knows that the greater his 
efforts, the greater will be the rewards 
for himself and his family. Two gen- 
erations ago, in his book on the 
“Forgotten Man”, Willian Graham 
Sumner stated the essence of this 
when he defined civil liberty as “the 
status of the man who is guaranteed 
by law and civil institutions the ex- 
clusive employment of all his own 
powers for his own welfare”. 

The American tradition has al- 
ways respected and approved the en- 
lightened selfishness governed by 
law, which has made us the world’s 
most powerful industrial nation, with 
an unequaled standard of living. No 
one values our system more highly 
than I, or dreads more the damage 
which could follow unwise tampering 
with it. But the times are forcing 
upon us a choice of evils, and we 
must have the courage and wisdom 
to make that choice and not bring 
catastrophe upon ourselves by de- 
fault — by failure to act. 

Most of us were born and grew up 
during the years when America 
was still geographically isolated — 
when thousands of miles of ocean 
insulated us from the troubles of the 
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. H.S. LUCAS 
was destined to advance from second 
vice president to first vice president 
of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion at its Mobile convention next 
April. His untimely death recently was 
a shock to his countless friends in 
and out of banking. Mr. Lucas was 
executive vice president of the East 
Lansing State Bank, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 
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rest of the world, in a military sense, 
at least. Perhaps it is for this reason 
that we find it difficult to see and be- 
lieve the facts of our present inter- 
national situation. Perhaps, having 
been brought up in one of our most 
inland communities — Broken Bow, 
Nebraska — I am even more handi- 
capped than most of you in that re- 
spect. But it remains a fact that to- 
day we are engaged in a broad, deep 
conflict that is worldwide—a struggle 
which could last for the rest of our 
lives or until the terrible conflagra- 
tion of war forces a decision. This is 
a harsh and painful truth, but not as 
harsh or painful as the consequences 
of turning our back to it. 

In this struggle, we have many ad- 
vantages over the enemy, but there 
are disadvantages, as well. One of 
these is the very freedom which is 
also the source of our strength. In 
a totalitarian state. every man and 
every productive effort is shackled — 
shackled by fear of secret police and 
by the interminable regulations of 
an enormous bureaucracy. 

That is not the situation in Amer- 
ica. The military needs for the de- 
fense of our existence must and will 





be supplied, but we have a choice of 
means for accomplishing this. There 
is a choice between detailed, irrita- 
ting, wasteful governmental regula- 
tion on the one hand, and control 
through our own intelligent self-dis- 
cipline on the other. 

If we have the good sense and the 
faith in ourselves to choose the path 
of restraint and self-control, we will 
be able to supply all our defense 
needs, keep our economy strong and 
dynamic, save ourselves from the an- 
noyances and waste of a monstrous 
network of rules, and at the same 
time demonstrate to a world that is 
watching our every move the power 
of Democratic capitalism. To do this 
will be one of the hardest jobs we 
have ever done. 

Heretofore, the best American 
business thinking has always revol- 
ved about the question whether this 
proposed action or that will benefit 
our own business interests — will it 
broaden our market, will it 
strengthen our competitive position, 
will it result in a better income state- 
ment and balance sheet? There is 
nothing wrong with these considera- 
tions in ordinary times; quite the 
contrary — they are the very con- 
siderations that have made our econ- 
omy strong and expanding and 
efficient. But the necessities of this 
hour in history, when, as General 
Marshall has warned us, “the chips 
are down”, demand definite changes 
in our business thinking and in our 
personal economic thinking. 

Today, free enterprise calls for 
something more. It calls for a willing 
renunciation, where necessary, of 
immediate personal advantages in 
order to protect the general welfare. 
No longer is it justifiable to decide 
that this chemical or that metal will 
be the subject of increasing demand 
and limited supply, and on the basis 
of this judgment to purchase and hold 
the commodity in expectation of a 
rise in price and consequent profit. 

Nor is it justifiable to store in the 
basement quantities of soap and can- 
ned fish because we think that these 
staples may be scarce and expensive 
a year from now. Such actions in 
times like these can seriously impair 
our economic strength. There are 
many reasons to believe that com- 
munist Russia today is more inter- 
ested in having our economic strength 
sapped than in losing face or battles 
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in Korea. The perils on our economic 
front are as real and as foreboding 
as any military dangers we face. 


Remember what happened just 
after Korea Day, when responsible 
authorities sought to warn us of the 
dangers ahead; how jittery people 
throughout the land jumped to act 
in their own individual interest, with- 
out regard for the common good; 
how many men and women, who re- 
gard themselves as intelligent and 
morally upright citizens, found them- 
selves propelled headlong into a 
race of self-interest; how many of 
them pushed their way to the count- 
ers to buy unneeded suits and nylons, 
refrigerators and televisions! 

In a free land such as ours, there 
will always be a few unprincipled 
persons who have no regard for the 
public welfare, and who in time of 
crisis will jump into the lifeboat and 
cut the ropes before anyone else can 
get aboard. But the great majority 
of those who rush to advance their 
own immediate self-interest at the 
expense of the rest of us do so out 
of thoughtlessness. They confuse 
freedom with license, being too 
shortsighted to see the long-range 
evil of a given act. It is much easier 
to close one’s eyes and justify the 
acquisition of one unnecessary arti- 
cle than to think in terms of the 
effect on the economy of thousands 
or even millions of similar acts. 

I firmly believe that this element 
of weakness in our national make-up 
can be corrected through strengthen- 
ing leadership. Today we know too 
much about mass psychology to 
doubt that if, through panic or fear, 
thoughtlessness or selfishness, we try 
to enrich our individual selves in an 
attitude of “each man for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost’’, so 
will our neighbor. The persuasive 
force of example is_ surprisingly 
strong; the course of action of a few 
community leaders is often enough to 
keep community morality on a high 
— or a low — plane. 

The application of all of this to 
bankers is plain enough. The time 
has arrived when certain aspects of 
the individual freedom we possess 
must for a time be voluntarily sub- 
ordinated to the economic welfare of 
all. It must be understood, more so 
now than ever before: first, that our 
system of deposit banking was not de- 


signed solely to provide banks with 
relatively free funds to use exclu- 
sively for profit; second, that banks 
must be regarded and respected as 
quasi-public institutions, trusteed in 
your hands; and, consequently, that 
it is the function of banks to channel 
the flow of credit with the wisdom 
that will assure a sound economy, as 
well as a firm military defense for 
Democracy. 


Failure to perform this function 
will wreck much that we hold 
precious. It will encourage and 


nourish that diabolical creature call- 
ed inflation, which has already shat- 
tered some of our defenses. It is un- 
necessary to spell out to you, as 
bankers, the dreadful consequences 
if we should permit this genii-like 
creature to get out of hand — which 
is not unlikely if we remain compla- 
cent and continue to rely on someone 
else to keep it under control. 


You and I cannot blame any one 
group or class of persons for what 
has been inflation’s sustenance. We 
must admit frankly that all groups 
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A CONVENIENT FOREIGN SERVICE 
FOR MIDWESTERN BANKS 





HIS year, as in the past, Americans will send millions 


of dollars abroad as Christmas gifts to relatives and 


friends. We maintain an easy -to-operate foreign remittance 


service for banks which do not maintain overseas connec- 


tions. Our service is complete. We furnish the necessary 


forms and suggest solicitation methods. 


Our Foreign Department will be pleased to furnish you 


with information regarding our facilities for letters of credit, 


commercial payments, foreign collections, and the draw- 


ing of checks, on all important cities throughout the world, 


We will be glad to send you, without obligation 


complete details of our foreign services. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


LASALLE AT 


WASHINGTON 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-9200 
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have courted it, and the banking 
fraternity is no exception. 

The three most important factors 
which work toward inflation and all 
its attendant evils are: 

1, Spending by government in ex- 
cess of intake from the people. 

2. Spending by individuals and 
business in excess of real needs, 

3. Creation of credit beyond what 
is essential for defense purposes and 
minimum civilian needs. 

Let there be no mistake about it, 
notwithstanding the tremendous dif- 
ficulties involved — the present 
trend in all three categories must be 
checked and reversed immediately. 
They have already advanced so far 
that correction will call for a very 
strong dose of very unpleasant medi- 
cine — to be taken voluntarily, as I 
am suggesting, or involuntarily. If 
we fail to heed the prescription and 
fervently work for stability and 
peace, it will become apparent all 
too soon that what has happened 
elsewhere can happen here. 

The banker’s part in this prescrib- 
ed treatment is especially difficult. 
It does not simply call for assuming 
the role of the upright servant of 
duty, sternly and unselfishly refus- 
ing loan after loan. It calls for the 
utmost in public duty, coupled with 
judgment and controlled by it. The 
banker can no longer think only of 
the commercial integrity of his cus- 
tomer, the business soundness of the 
proposed expansion, or the adequacy 
of collateral. He must also weigh 
more difficult and intangible consid- 
erations; for example, whether the 
proposed inventory increase is rea- 
sonably needed for the customer’s 
maximum contribution to the mili- 
tary and civilian economy; whether 
a thousand homes in the community 
should have new refrigerators or 
should struggle along another year 
with the old. 

He must gauge over-all quantity 
as well as quality in consumer cre- 
dit and, to the extent possible, re- 
quire others to do likewise by refus- 
ing to buy such paper sight unseen 
from dealers or finance companies, 
merchants or manufacturers. 

In addition, he must scrutinize 
closely every loan application, with 
a view to weeding out those which 
smack of speculation — in securities 
or commodities, in real estate or non- 
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essential inventories, or any “get- 
rich-quick” category. 

Even while making these difficult 
decisions, the banker must continue 
to maintain the soundness of his own 
institution, upon which so much de- 
pends — the well-being of the com- 
munity and, collectively, the nation. 
This task will not be made easier by 
stockholder demands for ever-higher 
dividends, and employee demands for 
higher wages or more liberal pen- 
sions, even in the face of reducing 
net income; and it will not be made 
easier by the example of a few banks 
striving to do a volume of non-es- 
sential business far beyond: their 
capital capacity. 

There are a few bankers (let us 
be thankful there are so few!) who 
are more anxious for profit than 
soundness, who have been lulled in- 
to a false sense of safety by the rel- 
ative absence of losses in recent 
ycars, as well as the belief that gov- 
ernment can’t afford to let them fail. 
That thinking has too often brought 
extravagantly liberal lending of de- 
positors’ funds and the counterpart 
refusal to risk more of stockholders’ 
funds in building an adequate capi- 





'C. C. RIEGER 


in his capacity as treasurer of Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, has 
campaigned day and night since his 
election at Des Moines last April to 
bring in new members. His success 
has been noteworthy. Mr. Rieger is 
vice president of Marquette National 
Bank of Minneapolis. 


tal structure for their expanding in- 
stitutions. 

All this must be acknowledged 
and faced and unceasingly fought, 
keeping always in mind the fact that 
if American bankers apply to this 
task the full measure of their abil- 
ity, if they conduct their institutions 
with a full realization of the conflic- 
ting needs of a war-mobilized econ- 
omy and the American free enterprise 
system, and the dangers to both in 
stressing too much the absolute re- 
quirements of either, they can face 
their consciences with assurance and 
pride. As Emerson said: “Nothing 
is at last sacred but the integrity of 
our own mind”. 

Yes, you and the other leaders of 
the American economy are facing a 
task of unique difficulty, for the com- 
pass needle will now be drawn to- 
ward two poles. Fortunately, those 
poles are not completely divergent. 
The course between the two must be 
steered with skill and courage, if 
the future path of American civili- 
zation is to be traversed without loss 
of more and more freedom and in- 
dependence. 

If our problems are to be solved 
through the Democratic process of 
intelligent, self-disciplined action by 
our people as a whole, there must be 
leaders in thought and action to 
whom the people can look for both 
precept and example. 


You bankers fit that role—by set- 
ting a true standard for others to 
follow, you can re-orient the attitude 
of American business and the Ameri- 
can people with respect to economic 
goals and economic conduct. 


George Bernard Shaw once cyni- 
cally said: “Liberty means respon- 
sibility. That is why most men dread 
it”. The American people, under the 
leadership of those best suited by 
training and position to lead, can 
and must prove themselves worthy of 
liberty in accomplishing and dis- 
charging their responsibilities. 


Only in this way can we preserve 
the fundamentals of the free, unregi- 
mented economic system that has 
been the wonder of the world. Only 
in this way can we prove to a watch- 
ing world that although freedom 
doesn’t come free, a free people can 
and do pay the price with courage, 
intelligence and self-discipline. END 

















Independent Banking in the 


FAR-WESTERN STATES 


Standard-bearers of the great na- 
tionwide independent banking move- 
ment in the far-western states are 
three organizations whose aggressive 
leaders and membership long have 
made outstanding records of accom- 
plishment: 


® Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion of the 12th Federal Reserve 
District. 

® Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion of Central California. 

® Independent Bankers Associa- 


tion of Southern California. 


Membership in the 12th District 
organization is composed of inde- 
pendent banks in seven states: Ari- 
zona, California, Idaho, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Utah and Washington, plus 
Alaska. 


Present officers are: Harry J. Har- 
ding of First National Bank, Plea- 
santon, California, president; Walter 
J. Tobin of Security National Bank, 
Reno, Nevada, vice president; Frank 


ee 


JOSEPH ROGERS 
this year heads Independent Bankers 
Association of Central California. He 
is president of First National Bank, 
San Jose. Mr. Rogers has a long 
record of organization service. 





Wortman of First National Bank, 
McMinnville, Oregon, treasurer; 
Russell S. Hanson of First National 
Bank, Logan, Utah, secretary. 

Executive manager is R. F. Hollis- 
ter of Portland, Oregon, and director 
of public relations is Elwood J. 
Robinson of Los Angeles. 


Members of the executive council, 
beside the four officers, include: V. 
J. Bouillon of Washington National 
Bank, Ellensburg, Washington; C. I. 
Canfield of First Trust & Savings 
Bank, Moscow, Idaho; G. T. Hagen 
of Eatonville State Bank, Eatonville, 
Washington; H. G. Markworth of 
National City Bank, Long Beach, 
California; J. R. McEvoy of First 
National Bank, Holbrook, Arizona; 
Harvey Rogers of Cassia National 
Bank, Burley, Idaho; E. H. Street of 
Richfield Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Richfield, Utah, and E. T. Way 
of Grant County Bank, John Day, 


Oregon. 


The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion of Central California is organi- 
zed and maintained to promote the 
general welfare and usefulness of 
banks and banking institutions. It 
also strives for uniformity of action, 
together with the practical benefits 
to be derived from personal acquain- 
tance and from the discussion of sub- 
jects vital to the state’s banking and 
commercial interests. Particularly is 
it engaged in securing proper con- 
sideration of important questions re- 
garding the financial usages, customs 
and laws which affect those interests, 
and in protection against loss by 
crime. 

Since its inception in 1928 this 
organization has been active in sup- 
porting legislation which would be 
in the best interests of the state, and 
in opposing legislation considered 
harmful to its citizens and its bank- 
ing and commercial interests. 


Outstanding speakers are presen- 
ted at the organization’s semi-annual 
meetings. Member banks number 51, 


serving an area in the central portion 
of California of more than 20,000 
square miles. 

Officers for the current year are: 
Joseph Rogers, president of First 
National Bank, San Jose, president; 
Fred B. Walker, assistant cashier of 
First National Bank of San Mateo 
County at Redwood City, vice presi- 
dent, and Lawrence A. Wright, assis- 
tant cashier of National Bank of San 
Mateo, secretary-treasurer. 

Executive councilmen include: 


Term expiring 195] — Walter Du- 
tro of Pajaro National Bank, Wat- 
sonville; Roy Sanders of Stockton 
Savings & Loan Bank, Stockton, and 
Mr. Rogers. Term expiring 1952 — 
G. Cecchini of First National Bank 
at Antioch; Carl R. Peterson of Mo- 
desto Bank & Trust Co., Modesto, and 
Ray J. Seller of County First Na- 
tional Bank of Santa Cruz. Term 
expiring 1953 — R. H. Bolman of 
Oakland Bank of Commerce, Oak- 
land; James L. McElney of Wells 





FRED WALKER 
is vice president of Independent 
Bankers Association of Central Cali- 
fornia, and assistant cashier of First 
National Bank of San Mateo County 
at Redwood City. 
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FOR YOUR DIRECTORS 
THIS CHRISTMAS! 





site? Do THE members of your board understand the 
objectives of the great independent banking movement in the United 
States? Do they realize what its preservation and advancement mean 
to the cause of free enterprise? Do they have the facts to give their 
customers and friends? 

It’s vital that they do! 

Your new national monthly — THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER — arrives on the scene just ahead of Saint Nick, in time to help 
you with the proper gift for your directors this Christmas! 
és Enter a group subscription for your bank . . . then 
your officers, your directors, your employees, will receive THE INDE- 
PENDENT BANKER every month during ‘51. Then they'll better under- 
stand the aims of independent banking, they'll keep alert to what's 
going on in finance and industry, they'll have a forum for expressing 
their own points of view! 

Group subscriptions of 4 copies or more (that 
means 4 each month for a year) gain a saving of 3314% from the single- 
subscription rate . . . only $4.00 apiece, compared to the original $6.00. 

Help Santa help your crew! 


hee gaghs eho Von See or ee ee ree a gee wee 


TO: 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER Date 
306 WCCO BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Please send THE INDEPENDENT BANKER for one year, beginning 
with the January 1951 issue, to these individuals, at only $4 each. 





[_] Check is attached. 
































{] Send me the bill. 
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Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., San 
Francisco, and Mr. Walker. 

Officers of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association of Southern Califor- 
nia are: Earnist McCook of American 
National Bank, San Bernardino, pres- 
ident; F. B. Dickey of Farmers & 
Merchants National Bank, Los An- 
geles, vice president, and G. B. Kel- 
loge of First State Bank, Rosemead, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Directors are: Les Allen of Valley 
National Bank, Alhambra; K. W. 
Clague of San Diego Trust & Savings 
Bank, San Diego; R. L. Haglund of 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank, Riverside; Herman F. Hahn 
of Union Bank & Trust Co., Los 
Angeles; M. A. MacLean of, Whittier 
National Trust & Savings Bank, Whit- 
tier; Rod Maclean of Union Bank & 
Trust Co., Los Angeles; O. L. Mar- 
shall of First National Bank, La- 
Verne; D. V. Miller of Union Na- 
tional Bank, Pasadena; J. R. Pattillo, 
Jr. of Beverly Hills National Bank & 
Trust Co., Beverly Hills; J. D. Paxton 
of County National Bank & Trust Co., 
Santa Barbara; W. S. Rash of Fisher- 
men & Merchants Bank, San Pedro; 
Howard Ritter of Security Trust & 
Savings Bank, San Diego; W. G. 
Ross of Bell Gardens Bank. Bell 
Gardens; J. J. Rutherford of First 
‘National Bank, Vista; Philip H. 
Simon of Broadway State Bank, Los 
Angeles, and George G. Stone of 
First National Bank, Pomona. END 





L. A. WRIGHT 
is secretary-treasurer of I. B.A. of 
Central California. 














The Banker 4 Stake 
in Free Enterprise 


By SENATOR JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


There are several phases of the 
problem of free enterprise that we 
should keep clearly in mind: 

First, freedom of enterprise does 
not mean freedom for economic 
forces, dominated by selfish inter- 
ests, to run rough-shod over the legi- 
timate activities of business. It means 
opportunity for those forces to oper- 
ate without restriction so long as 
they do not encroach upon these other 
activities, or upon the public interest. 
When that limitation is exceeded, it 
is proper that freedom of enterprise 
should be brought under such con- 
trol as may be necessary in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Second, it should be recognized 
that government has for a great many 
years very properly undertaken to 
regulate private enterprise when 
necessary to curb abuses growing out 
of its unrestricted use of monopolistic 
power. 

Thus, the phrase “free enterprise” 
is a relative term. In its strictest 
sense, there is no absolute freedom 
of enterprise, just as there is no ab- 
solute freedom of the individual. In 
a civilized society it often is neces- 
sary to impose restrictions in order to 
insure a maximum of freedom. 

Third, I think we should not lose 
sight of the fact that bigness of bus- 
iness is not in itself an economic evil. 
Bigness in business is against the 
public interest only when the power 
inherent in size is abused—when it 
is used to cripple or destroy other 
business enterprises in order to crush 
out legitimate competition and to en- 
able the big concern to increase its 
profits at the expense of the public. 

While efforts towards effective 
regulation of monopolistic develoy- 


of Mabama 


Member, Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
Chairman, Senate Select Committee on Small Business 


Delegate, United Nations General Assembly 


ments in banking have been carried 
on for a number of years, and have 
not been entirely fruitless, there is 
still much to be desired. 

Your organization grew out of the 
spirit that impels the small operator 
in any line of business to oppose un- 
due encroachment upon his legiti- 
mate field of operations, particularly 
after he has worked hard and estab- 
lished his right to the field by ren- 
dering satisfactory service to his 
customers and his community. 

Bank holding-companies are not a 
new development in the business of 
banking. They have existed to some 
extent for a great many years, but 
their expansion was phenomenal in 
the ’20s — a period in our economic 
life that had many other phenomenal 
features. 

It was during this decade that 
bank holding-companies reached such 





SENATOR JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


proportions that they were widely 
recognized as a threat to the sound 
and orderly conduct of the banking 
business. 

Among the more important dan- 
gers that seemed to lurk in the un- 
regulated expansion of bank holding- 
companies were their power to ac- 
quire and operate non-banking bus- 
inesses, and their freedom from the 
supervisory and examination restric- 
tions traditionally and wisely im- 
posed upon. banking institutions. 
There were other dangers, it is true, 
but these were most outstanding. 

Efforts to eliminate or to mini- 
mize these objectionable features of 
the bank holding-companies began, 
so far as Congressional action is 
concerned, in 1930. After extensive 
hearings, (Congress recognized the 
need for the regulation of bank 
holding-companies, and there was in: 
cluded in the Banking Act of 1933 
legislation designed to provide such 
regulation. 

It was provided, among other 
things, that before a holdinz-company 
may vote the stock which it may hold 
in a bank which is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System, it must ob- 
tain a permit to do so from the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. The Board has dis- 
cretion to grant or to withhold the 
permit, but as a condition of grant- 
ing the permit, the holding-company 
is required, on behalf of itself and 
its controlled banks, to agree to sub- 
mit to examinations, to establish a 
reserve fund, and to dispose of all 
interests in securities companies. 


These changes in the law brought 
some of the bank holding-companies 
under regulation, but left others, 
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even though covered by the same 
definitions in the law, free from 
regulation, because the law is based 
solely on the voting permit. 

There is no requirement in the law 
that a holding-company must obtain 
such a permit, although when the 
law was passed it was believed that 
all would do so. Many of them, how- 
ever, have not done so, chiefly be- 
cause they find it possible, as a prac- 
tical matter, to control the opera- 
tions of their banks withing voting 
their shares in the banks. 

Where a voting permit is applied 
for, the Board of Governors makes 
a thorough examination of the hold- 
ing-company and its affliated non- 
banking organizations, and reviews 
reports of examinations of the affl- 
iated banks to determine what cor- 
rections, if any, are necessary to 
bring the holding-company and its 
affliated banks into line with estab- 
lished banking standards. If the 
Board finds that such corrections are 
necessary, it requires that they be 
made as a condition for the granting 
of the permit. 

It is of record that in one impor- 
tant case where a holding-company 
applied for a voting permit and was 
directed to make certain corrections 
before the permit would be grant- 
ed, it simply abandoned its appli- 
cation for a voting pe7.uit because 
it was able to centrol its banks with- 
out voting the shares it owned in these 
banks. It was thus able to avoid 
making corrections in its operations 
that in equity and good conscience 
and in the public interest, should 
have been made. 

Clearly, a situation of this sort 
creates unequal and discriminatory 
conditions among banks, when jus- 
tice demands that they should be sub- 
ject to the same legal requirements. 

It has been found that in some 
cases, a holding-company may com- 
pletely control banks without own- 
ing a single share of stock of those 
banks. This is done by means of a 
management corporation, organized 
by the owners of the banks, which 
manages the banks in every detail 
of their operation. Obviously, it is a 
difficult undertaking to enact legis- 
lation that would correct such a sit- 
uation, and yet every fair-minded 
and _ public-spirited banker knows 
that it should be corrected. 
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As to the power of bank holding- 
companies to acquire and operate 
non-banking businesses, even a novice 
in the field of banking must realize 
that these banks have always been 
prohibited from engaging in other 
types of business, such as manufac- 
turing, merchandising, and the like. 

It is just plain common sense that 
financial institutions, which have the 
power to lend the funds entrusted to 
them by their depositors, should not 
be permitted the unrestricted right 
to lend these funds to non-banking 
businesses which are owned or con- 
trolled by the bank or its owners. It 
is obvious that if they were permit- 
ted to do so, the favored businessess 
would have every advantage over 
others equally worthy of credit. The 
banker would be able to finance his 
non-banking business freely with his 
depositors’ money. 

However, no such restriction ap- 
plies under the present law to the 
lending policies which a bank hold- 


ing-company may impose upon the 
banks which it controls. The holding- 
company may own and operate any 
type of business, and through its 
power to dominate the lending poli- 
cies of the banks under its control, 
it may require them to make loans to 
the non-banking concerns owned by 
the holding company. Such loans 
may not only work serious injustice 
to other businesses which might be 
in need of loans, but may well be of 
doubtful soundness, since the law 
provides no adequate means of regu- 
lating such lending. 

Another glaring defect in the pre- 
sent law, which was inacted nearly 
2() years ago, is to be found in the 
definition set out in that law. That 
definition includes only those hold- 
ing-companies which control banks 
which are members of the Federal 
Reserve System. This excludes from 
any regulation those companies which 
operate in all respects as bank hold- 


ing-companies, but which control 


A HARD PAIR TO TACKLE! 


















































only non-member banks, even though 
they are insured banks. 

In some instances these holding- 
companies have proceeded to acquire 
banks which were members of the 
Federal Reserve System, where they 
particularly desired them, by caus- 
ing the banks to withdraw from the 
System. 

A problem in this connection is 
the difficulty of framing legislation 
that will effectively prevent the ac- 
quisition by bank holding-companies 
of banks which are not members of 
the Federal Reserve System, with- 
out encroaching upon the jurisdic- 
tion of the states and state banking 
authorities. 

Much of the opposition to the bills 
which have been introduced in Con- 
gress to regulate bank holding-com- 
panies has come from those who 
fear that any extension of federal 
regulation of non-member banks may 
become a threat to the dual banking 
system. The bill introduced in the 
81st Congress (S. 2318) contains a 
provision that its enactment shall 
not be construed 4s preventing any 
state from exercising the same power 
and jurisdiction which it now has 
with respect to banks, bank holding- 
companies or their subsidiaries. This 
would seem to point the way towards 
a solution of that particular prob- 
lem. 


There are many other factors en-— 


tering into the problem of providing 
protection for independent bankers 
against undue expansion of bank 
holding-companies and consequent 
expansion of monopolistic power in 
banking operations. Obviously, not 
all of them can be discussed or even 
enumerated on this occasion. 
Basically, the areas in which abuses 
are possible and have to some extent 
actually occurred, are the unlimited 
expansion of monopolistic control 
over banks, and the combining under 
the same management of large seg 
ments of our banking structure with 
miscellaneous non-banking bus- 
inesses. In my opinion, bank hold- 
ing-companies should be regulated, 
as far as practicable, in much the 
same manner that banks themselves 
are regulated. Legislation to control 
them should leave the way open. for 
them to perform such helpful func- 
tions in bank operation as they may 
legitimately perform, but should 
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militantly served the Independent 
Bankers Association during his term 
as president. He has continued to be 
one of its most active workers. Mr. 
Gregory is president of Easton-Tay- 
lor Trust Co., St. Louis. 
2 

clearly and positively prohibit the 
abuses that have grown up under the 
inadequate provisions of existing 
law. 

It was only a short time after en- 
actment of the present law that its 
inadequacies were recognized, and 
efforts begun toward elimination of 
its defects. In a message to Congress 
in 1938, President Roosevelt recom- 
mended the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit further expansion of bank 
holding-companies and to require 
their elimination as soon as practi- 
cable. Partially because the attention 
of Congress and the country was 
concentrated on threatening world 
conditions and on the war that fol- 
lowed, no action was taken. Since 
then, various bills have been intro- 
duced and considerable effort has 
been made to secure legislation that 
would provide adequate regulation 
of bank holding-companies. 

The deficiencies in the present laws 
were specifically pointed out by the 
Federal Reserve Board in its annual 
report for 1943, and the Board then 
made, and has several times repeated, 
certain broad recommendations for 
new legislation. 


The bill introduced in the present © 


Congress is perhaps the most care- 
fully prepared of all that have so 


far been presented. (It) was pre- 
pared with a view to meeting some 
of the objections raised to the 1947 
bill, and contains, I think, definitely 
more adequate provisions for regu- 
lating bank holding-companies than 
did any of those previously consider- 
ed. Briefly stated, the purposes 
sought to be accomplished are: 

First, to bring all bank holding- 
companies under reasonable control 
and regulation on an equal footing, 
whereas the present law permits 
many of them to escape all regula- 
tion if they so desire. 

Second, to give the federal bank 
supervisory authorities the power to 
control the acquisition of banks by 
bank holding-companies, specifying 
the factors to be considered in acting 
upon applications involving the ex- 
pansion of bank holding-company 
groups. 

Third, to require bank holding- 
companies to divest themselves, with- 
in a reasonable time and with reason- 
able exceptions, of control over non- 
banking enterprises. 

Fourth, to provide generally for 
more effective supervision of bank 
holding-companies, with appropriate 
sanctions for non-compliance. 

The proposed legislation is not ex- 
treme in its purposes. It contains a 
minimum of restrictions. 

I should like to emphasize that the 
proposed legislation is not all-em- 
bracing. It does not provide a “death 
sentence” for bank holding-compan- 
ies. It does not provide for “freez- 
ing” all companies in their present 
situations. It would not prevent a 
bank holding-company from estab- 
lishing offices across state lines. It 
does not bring an individual under 
the restrictions applicable to bank 
holding-companies. And it does not 
require holding-companies to accum- 
ulate any greater reserves than is 
required by the present law. 

Another important provision in the 
bill with respect to the acquisitions 
of banks or branches by bank hold- 
ing-companies is a requirement that 
the appropriate federal supervisory 
agency shall notify the .state bank 
supervisor of the proposed transac- 
tion. This would be done so that he 
may submit his views and recom- 


' mendations, which the federal agency 


must take into consideration in act- 
ing upon the proposal, 
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Furthermore, the term “bank hold- 
ing-company” in the proposed legis- 
lation includes any company which 
controls a bank operating four or 
more branches. 

Sound bank _holding-company 
legislation is desirable in protecting 
the bankers’ stake in free enterprise. 

There are at least two important 
lessons, it seems to me, that we 
should learn from the enactment 
and the operation of the sound, pro- 
gressive legislation of recent years 
relating to banking and to other 
phases of our national economy. 

One is that we should not close 
our minds to every new legislative 
proposal that is made. We know 
that conditions are constantly chang- 
ing — that the status quo is no long- 
er an untouchable idol. We should 
meet new proposals with open minds. 
We should be willing tu learn from 
experience, especially when ex- 
perience has taught us that old pro- 
cedures: are outmoded or can be im- 
proved upon. 

It is only by following such a 
policy that we have the Federal Re- 
serve System and deposit insurance. 
Without the attitude of willingness 
to welcome experiment and convert 
it into experience, we would not now 
have our tested and proved prograins 
of rural electrification, social secu- 
rity, protection against spurious 
stock issues, prosperous agriculture 
and many other undertakings which 
have brought to our people and to 
our business better living conditions 
and sounder prosperity. 

Another lesson that we should 
learn from our experience in pro- 
gressive legislation of the past is 
that if private enterprise does not 
or cannot fill a public need, public 

‘demand will require that the gov- 
ernment do so. 

It is not realistic for private indus- 
try to label proven progress in hu- 
man welfare as “socialism” on the 
one hand, and refuse to comply with 
reasonable demands or required 
changes for the common good on the 
other. 


The most effective check against 
revolutionary socialism is a_ will- 


ingness on the part of private enter- . _ 


prise to welcome evolutionary pro- 
gress in those areas which involve 
the welfare of the people. END 
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General Mills Says 


Outlook is Good 


for the New Year 


The outlook for industry in 195] 
is good, says Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board of General Mills, 
Inc. 

In the nationwide series of stock- 
holders meetings which the company 
recently concluded, General Mills 
officials reported that the food supply 
in the U. S. is satisfactory. Incomes 
are rising, and with them the ability 
to buy food. Nevertheless, they 
pointed out, stocks of grains and 
livestock are so substantial that no 
great changes in food prices are indi- 
cated for the immediate future. 

“We shall need increased reserves 
of food, now that we are engaged in 
a great program of rearmament,” 
Mr. Bullis said, “but the great im- 
provement in farm production tech- 
niques, particularly the widespread 
mechanization of the past two or 
three decades, seems to insure a 
plentiful supply.” 

Congress is committed to an excess 
profits tax, retroactive to either Octo- 
ber 1 or July 1, 1950, he recalled. 
“Whatever method is adopted, we 
must take care not to dull the incen- 
tives that will propel the free Ameri- 


Gl Slipping 
G 4 Around 


— 


Item on the moving of a railroad 
bridge in the Providence (R. I.) 
Evening Bulletin: “No trafic detour 
will be necessary today when the 
bride is moved one foot for a test 
roll, the police chief said.” 

* * * 

“The ladies of the Cherry Street 
Church have discarded clothing of 
all kinds”. — Louisiana paper. 

* * * 

“The Wee Playhouse is rehearsing 
‘Ladies of the Jury,’ a three-cat play”. 
— New York paper. ‘ 


can economy to the greatest levels of 
production in our history. It may be 
that the increased dollar velocity and 
greater revenues from present taxes, 
could combine with a more moderate 
international situation to remove the 
need for excess profits taxes.” 

Industry today, on the same 
amount of services, makes less than 
it did in 1939 in terms of purchasing 
power, despite the fact that it shows 
larger earnings in terms of dollars, 
declared Mr. Bullis. 

“Plants must be replaced with 1950 
dollars, not 1939 dollars, which must 
come from 1950 earnings that have 
less than one-half the value of 1939 
dollars for construction purposes,” 
he pointed out. “Today’s construc- 
tion dollar is worth 46c in buying 
power, compared with 1939. Today’s 
dollar is worth only 41.7c in terms of 
buying raw materials. It is worth 
43.3c in payment for lebor. 

“It is plain to see, therefore, that 
the earnings of industry must be 
maintained at a strong, high level.” 

As for the future, Mr. Bullis stat- 
ed: “We can have’ a reasonably free 
economy, unfettered by direct con- 
trols, and yet win the intermittently 
cold and warm war during this period 
of ‘butter-and-guns’ economy. We 
will have it if we do not destroy the 
heart of our free competitive system. 

“This heart is made up of incen- 
tives and freedom of action that per- 
mit mobility and improvisation. Our 
government will do well’to stick to 
the indirect methods of controlling 
inflation and protecting the incentive 
and competitive elements of our 
economy. If this policy is pursued, 
we can take in our stride the 10% 
of gross national product that is 
dedicated to rearmament, and be big- 
ger and better for the experience.” 

Extending over a period of just 
under a-month, General Mills’ series 
of informal stockholders meetings 
was staged in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Oklahoma City, Chicago, 
Detroit, Buffalo, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington and Minneapolis, 
in that order. END 

















BANKS Bought and Sold 


Confidentially and with becoming dignity 
BANK EMPLOYEES PLACED 
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5 Points for Independents .. . 


Montana Writer Speaks Out 


One of the sharpest and most 
effective statements ever to be cir- 
culated in behalf of independent 
banking, was addressed some time 
ago to Montana bankers by an un- 
identified independent banker who 
made a point of aggressively assist- 
ing his state’s executive councilman 
in the I. B. A., and that organization 
itself, by voluntarily taking the bit 
in his teeth. 

Signed only by “A Plain Dues- 
Paying Independent Like Yourself”, 
the letter obviously was directed at 
instilling some “fight” into the 
writer’s comtemporaries in indepen- 
dent banking. It was packed full of 
conviction and persuasion. It is re- 
published here: 

“According to the last list furnish- 
ed by Ben DuBois; national secretary 
of J. B. A., there are 91 independent 
banks in Montana. Seventy-six are 
members of I. B. A., but it is true that 
more have joined during the past 
year. In any event, there are only a 
few independent banks which do not 
belong to the Independent Bankers 
Association. It is safe to say that 
90% of these dues-paying members 
take no active part in the battle of 
survival of the independent banking 
system. 

“In the meantime, our competitors, 
foreign-owned or controlled banks, 
have an intensive program for 
spreading their philosophy of mono- 
poly and ‘rubber-stamp’ banking. 
They have their own bank meetings 
and they have policy agreements 
within and as between competitive 
holding-companies. The objective 
is to build up banking control and 
money-power. It is concentration and 
centralization of money and power 
which is contrary to the American 
Way. 

“Montana is a great state. Branch, 
chain and group-banking controls at 
this time a goodly share of the key 
centers within our state. It is a pip- 
and-tuck battle between the total 
resources of branch banks and inde- 
pendents. Are independents going 
to let branch-banking take over? 





“Independent banks of Montana 
have approximately $320,000,000 in 
deposits. This is almost as much as 
the largest bank in Minneapolis, with 
all its bank re-deposit money. 

“Montana independent banks aid 
and abet branch-banking by having 
on deposit in these competitive 
branch banks from $20,000,000 to 
$30,000,000. 

“This luke-warm attitude on the 
part of independent banks is only 
understandable when we _ consider 
and realize that we have no ‘grass- 
roots’ organization. It is understand- 


. able only because independent banks 


do not fully realize the perils ahead. 
Independent banks have put, and 
continue to put, all the burden on 
Secretary DuBois and a few who 
sincerely rezlize the danger. 


“Independent banks are not proud 
enough of being independent to ad- 
vertise the fact on checks and station- 
ery. There is too much ‘let-George- 
do-it’. If Ben DuBois should get tired 
of his job, what will happen to the 
national organization? 

“I. B. A. must be made permanent 
and self - perpetuating. Independent 
banks must be 100% loyal to the 
philosophy of survival. One indepen- 
dent banker has said that he did not 


want to lose the friendship of group 
correspondent banks with which he 
has had years of friendly relations. 
In return for this consideration, 
group banks send customers to his 
competitor and do everything within 
their power to expand branch-bank- 
ing. 

“This is not a matter of friend- 
ship. One does not lose friends by 
fighting for his own survival and wel- 
fare. What friendship-contacts one 
loses is more than made up by re- 
spect. A sucker is not respected —- 
he is laughed at. 

“Independent banks are on trial. 
The bank holding-company act is 
being watered down. Unless action is 
taken, it will be the same old story: 
‘Too Little, Too Late’. 

“All Montana independents be- 
long to the national I. B. A. All in- 
dependents should belong to Mon- 
tana I. B. A. and have regional group 
meetings. 

“All independents should have: 

“1, Independent bank correspon- 
dents. 

“2. Central 
ment. 

“3. Uniform practices and loyalty 
to each other. 

“4. Uniform publicity on checks, 
stationery and advertising. 

“5. Uniform independent contact 
with all Congressmen and Senators. 

“Much will depend upon how will- 
ing independent banks are to go all- 
out in preserving the principles they 
cherish. In the years ahead, indepen- 
dents will be the under-dogs unless 
action is taken now. You cannot hope 
to outlaw branch-banking. You can 
help to restrain branch-banking. You 
can help preserve the principles of 
independent banking and the pride - 
of ownership. It is the American 
Way. 

“Write to N. B. Matthews, Stan- 
ford, Montana, today and offer your 
cooperation on an improved program 
for Montana. Mr. Matthews is the 
Montana member of the I. B. A. exe- 
cutive council. He is entitled to the 
support and help of every indepen- 
dent in Montana.” END 

* 


Coal tar, which, for a hundred 
years, was a waste product or found 
limited use as a roofing material, 
has become the most versatile raw 
material of modern chemistry. 


purchasing depart- 
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For the Ladies... 
“Mental Alertness” Vital 
to Women’s Citizenship 


By MAXINE HICKS 


Staff Writer 


Women of America: What are you 
doing to promote world peace? 

A towering, beaming, vibrant cap- 
tain of American industry has some 
very definite ideas on that subject, 
which I’m passing on to you. They'll 
help us all to see much more clearly 

-how we can contribute to this all- 
important cause. 

The man is Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board of General Mills, 
Inc. Any American adult who reads 
the daily paper “knows” Mr. Bullis. 
His long record of accomplishment in 
industry, civic enterprise and gov- 
ernment places him in the very front 
row of our country’s foremost 
citizens. 

As I sat opposite Mr. Bullis in his 
comfortable skyscraper office, I 
heard him explain the major role that 

* women can play in world affairs, He 
pointed out how, with ever-increas- 
ing conveniences and short-cuts in 
cooking and baking and all the other 
routines of homemaking, women 
gain much additional time for leisure 
—leisure-time which is being put to 
practical advantage. 

Mental alertness — that’s what we 
women must strive for, said Mr. 
Bullis. Be mentally alert to current 

- events . . . participate in national 
erganizations. As one writer points 
out in an article on Page 9 of this 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT BANKER, 
freedom doesn’t come free. We must 
work for it. That’s a theme that Harry 
Bullis hammers on incessantly. 

American women realize, he de- 
clared, that “behind every successful 
man there is a woman — and her in- 
fluence can make or break him”. It 
is the truth to say, then, that much 
of the national trend of thinking is 
influenced. by women’s mental cap- 
abilities. 

How do I go about achieving this 
mental awareness? 

Well, here are some of Mr. Bullis’ 
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suggestions: take part in activities 
such as the Crusade for Freedom and 
CARE ... “sit in” on the United 
Nations meetings over the radio .. . 
send for literature . . . show a keen 
interest in the world-wide discussions 
originated for your welfare, for the 
peace of all nations. 

At the mention of such activities 
as the United Nations and the Crusade 
for Freedom, Mr. Bullis’ counten- 
ance sharply reflected his own sin- 
cere enthusiasm for and devotion to 
everything that stands for freedom 
and Democracy. 

We discussed the idea of an actual 
community project which would help 
awaken the women of America to 
action. What one subject might be 
most likely to unite women in a 
common interest? Cooking, of 
course! We women often will attend 
a cooking class in preference to a 
lecture or discussion on world events. 
Why not combine the two? It would 
take only one lady to start such a 
class — at home, school or church. 
Each group member could come pre- 


. 





pared with educational material on 
current events. All would present 
their own ideas on how to insure 
world peace, protect American free 
enterprise. Occasionally, perhaps, a 
community leader might be invited 
to lecture on a pertinent topic. 

The trained, efficient home econ- 
omists in the Home Service Depart- 
ment of General Mills are available 
to assist in such local community 
undertakings. Mr. Bullis assured me 
that any local group interested in 
organizing such discussion get - to- 
gethers might enjoy the active parti- 
cipation of one of the experts on his 
company’s staff. 

“Don’t be too critical of our gov- 
ernment — rather, develop some 
constructive effort to improve it,” 
says Mr. Bullis. “Appreciate the 
countless blessings that are ours as 
Americans. Let this significant period 
in the world’s histury challenge us 
all to mental alertness.” 

It made sense to me. I think it 
will to you ladies, too. Let’s be pro- 
gressive, and promote Democracy 
with a plan for peace. What are your 
thoughts ? 

You, Mrs. America, if you have 
ideas on this subject and want to 
get things started in your community, 
won’t you let me hear from you? 
Let’s be live Americans. Let’s not 
just talk about freedom and peace 
and Democracy. Let’s do something 
about them! END 





‘HARRY BULLIS AND MAXINE HICKS 
“We must develop ‘mental alertness 
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TAX LETTER 


by J. GEORGE ZIMMERMAN, CPA 


Editor, Tax Department 





If we are ever to have an equit- 
able distribution of our growing 
tax burden, if our tax structure is 
to be so designed that it will not 
hamper business activity to an extent 
which might imperil our economic 
system, then we must have a group 
of informed, responsible individuals 
who are sufficiently vocal to arouse 
public opinion and impress its will 
on our legislative bodies. 

Too often, both the governmental 
expenditures which give rise to the 
need for revenue, and the subse- 
quent levies which are made to pro- 
duce the revenue, are dictated bv po- 
litical expediency. Our legislators are 
more apt to be influenced by the rel- 
ative number of votes to be gained, 
or alienated, than they are by such 
intangibles as the national welfare. 

The independent banker is particu- 
larly qualified to become the nu- 
cleus of any such group. He usually 
is a leader in his community and is 
in position to observe the impact of 
taxes on our economic system. 

In inaugurating this department in 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER it is our 
intention to provide comment on cur- 
rent developments in the field of 
taxation, and to discuss problems 
relating thereto which are sufficiently 
broad in scope to be of general inter- 
est to the independent banker. It is 
our hope to stimulate reader-com- 
ment and to provide a sounding 
board for the expression of opinion 
regarding our tax structure. 

As this is being written, the joint 


Congressional committee on taxation 
is concluding a series of hearings for 
the purpose of drafting an excess 
profits tax bill, pursuant to a Con- 
gressional and Presidential mandate 
given to it at the time of passage Of 
the Revenue Act of 1950. The hear- 
ings have been conducted for the pur- 
pose of determining what technical 
provisions should be incorporated 
in the proposed bill. Little attention 
has been directed to the larger ques- 
tion as to whether such a levy is at 
present either advisable or necessary. 

Let us scrutinize this “mandate” 
and see whether it is warranted on 
any grounds other than those of 
political expediency. 

The need for revenue occasioned 
by an accelerated spending for na- 
tional defense may be cited as a prime 
reason for imposition of the tax. It 


should be basic, however, that any . 


new measure to produce revenue 
should provide for an equitable ap- 
portionment of tax. In view of our 
past experience with excess profits 
taxes, it is doubtful whether any 
such measure can be so designed as 
to provide equitable apportionment. 

The desire to eliminate any profi- 
teering resulting from our defense 
effort is secondly cited as grounds 
for imposition of the excess profits 
tax. Provision has already been made, 
however, for recapture of all exces- 
sive profits on government contracts 
through renegotiation of such con- 
tracts. If these provisions have not 
been effective, it would appear that 





Mr. Zimmerman has been a member of the accounting firm of 
Hanley, Zimmerman & Moen since 1947. Formerly he was associated 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue as an agent in New York City and 
Minneapolis. He conducts a course in Income Tax Accounting at Macal- 


ester College in St. Paul. 


Readers of THE INDEPENDENT BANKER are invited to send in 
their tax problems or inquiries to this department. 








J. GEORGE ZIMMERMAN 


the proper cure would be through 
revision of the Renegotiation Act. 

The undesirable effects of an excess 
profits tax should far outweigh other 
considerations tending to influence its 
proposed enactment. An excess pro- 
fits tax is of itself inflationary. It 
tends to promote extravagance on the 
part of corporations subject to the 
tax. 

An excess profits tax, furthermore, 
tends to penalize the efficient produ- 
cer, and, inversely, to subsidize the 
inefficient. Our present standard of 
living, in view of the increasing 
proportion of national income being 
used for non-productive purposes, 
can be preserved only through pro- 
viding incentive for increasing 
efficiency and productivity through 
the profit motive. 

It is interesting to note that con- 
siderable opposition to an excess 
profits tax has developed within the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
Bureau’s past experience with it has 
not been a happy one. It took the 
Bureau until 1940 to dispose of 
claims arising out of World War I’s 
tax. Many more years will have pass- 
ed before final disposition of cases 
arising during World War II. There 
is little hope that the new bill can 
eliminate the difficulties of adminis- 
tration inherent in our previous ex- 
cess profits acts. 

If we must have higher taxes, let 
us give mature consideration first 
to the form which they are to take. 

END 
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Bruning, Nebraska — Mrs. Amy 
Reiss, with the Bruning State Bank 
since 1942, and assistant cashier 
since 1946, has been promoted to 
cashier. The institution’s capital now 
is $50,000 and surplus $75,000. 

* * * 

Minneapolis, Minnesota — For his 
first vacation since organization of 
this city’s first independent bank 
some 20 years ago, Ray Mikolajezyk, 
one of the organizers and now vice 
president and cashier of 13th Avenue 
State Bank here, took Mrs. M. on a 
trip to Canada. Opened for business 
on January 3, 1948, the 13th Avenue 
State Bank now has deposits of over 
$2 million, and 10 employees. 

* * * 

Center, Colorado — Recently elect- 
ted cashier of the First National Bank 
here is Mrs. Thelma B. Gardner. 

* * * 

Chicago, Illinois — More than 400 
employees of Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co. attended 
the 30th anniversary dinner of Con- 
tinental Illinois Post No. 383 — first 
bank post in the American Legion. 
Twenty-four of Continental Illinois 
Post’s past commanders were honored 
guests. It is the oldest and largest 
financial post in the Legion, with 
over 600 members. 

* * * 

Adams, North Dakota — Capital 
of Security State Bank has been in- 
creased from $15,000 to $25,000. 
Officers are H. H. Clapp, president; 
R. W. Clapp, vice president, and R. 
D. Fredrickson, cashier. 

* * * 

Kansas City; Missouri — ‘A pro- 
posal to issue a 100% stock dividend 
and to reduce the par value from 
$100 to $25 a share was to be sub- 
mitted to stockholders of City Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. at a special 
meeting on November 22. Under the 
plan, capital would be raised from 
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$2 million to $4 million, which would 
increase the number of shares from 
20,000 to 40,000. Following the in- 
crease in capital stock, the 40,000 
shares of $100 par value stock wou'd 
immediately be converted into 
160,000 shares of $25 par value 
stock. . . . Cyril J. Jedlicka, vice 
president in charge of the bank’s in- 
stallment loan department, recently 
made a series of talks on credit for 
the lumber industry. He addressed 
Central Kansas Lumbermens Asso- 
ciation at Salina, Central Missouri 
Lumbermens Association at Jefferson 
City, and Northwest Missouri Lum- 
bermens Association at St. Joseph. 
* * * 

Wykoff, Minnesota — Crops in 
southern Minnesota were about nor- 
mal, and the corn came through the 
early frost much better than anyone 
expected, reports G. F. Ziemer, vice 
president of First State Bank. De- 


_ posits of the bank have held about 


even for the past six months, loans 
are up, profits this year will be bet- 
ter than in *49. Mr. Ziemer says: 
“We are sure that all bankers were 
as pleased as we were to see the name 
of Jack Rowland as business manager 
of THe INDEPENDENT BANKER. Mr. 
Rowland knows the problems of the 





In YOUR Corner 


What's going on in YOUR bank? 

. in YOUR town? What's the 

news in YOUR part of the banking 
world? 

Send in regular news items for 
this department of THE INDEPEN- 
DENT BANKER. Don’t worry about 
the phrasing; just put it in your 
own words, and we'll edit it for 
publication. 

' Be a factor in independent bank- 
ing! Be a regular news contributor 
to your own national monthly 
magazine! 

Thanks! 








bankers, and his connection with Tur 

INDEPENDENT BANKER should make 

it one of the outstanding magazines.” 
* * * 


Ketchum, Oklahoma — Melvin L. 
Morgan, president of First State 
Bank, and townsman Charley Mar- 
shall attended all four World Series 
games in Philadelphia and New 
York. They of course enjoyed the 
games very much, but, being staunch 
Phillies rooters, not the outcome. 

* * * 

Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin — New 
officers of the Columbia County 
Bankers Association, elected recently 


‘at Portage, are: Paul E. Amann, as- 


sistant cashier of Farmers & Mer- 
chants State Bank, Wisconsin Dells, 
president; Robert Boyce, assistant 
cashier of First National Bank, Por- 
tage, vice president; Carl G. Bloch- 
witz, cashier of Dairyman’s State 
Bank, Randolph, secretary-treasurer. 
* * * 

Richmond, Virginia — The com- 
bination of Roger Lewis’ many years’ 
experience in journalism and Jack 
Rowland’s long experience in the 
banking and accounting fields should 
speak well for the welfare of THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER, says R. S. 
Beatty, chief national bank examiner 
of the Fifth Federal Reserve District. 

* * * 

Alexandria, Minnesota — Fourteen 
employees of Glenwood State Bank 
and Pope County State Bank, both 
of Glenwood, and Farmers National 
Bank and Alexandria State Bank 
here, recently received citations from 
the American Institution of Banking 
for educational accomplishments. 
Employees of First National Bank, 
Sauk Centre, were unable to be pre- 
sent at the ceremonies. Emmett 
Erickson and Ernie Haugberg from 
the Twin Cities, associate councilmen 
for the A. I. B. study groups, were 
guests. W. H. Beery, assistant cashier 














of Alexandria State Bank and member 
of the state’s A. I. B. committee, 
helped in organization of the new 
1950-51 class in Commercial Law. 
Herman Felt of the same bank was 
elected chairman of the study group, 
and Keith Wallace, Douglas county 
attorney, instructor. 
* * * 

Rice, Minnesota — The banking 
Terhaars! Here’s an entire banking 
family! Mrs. Anna M. Terhaar is 
active vice president of First State 
Bank of Rice. Marjorie Terhaar is 
with Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis. Dorothy Terhaar is as- 
sistant cashier of the local bank. 
Theodore X. Terhaar is cashier here. 
John N. Terhaar is with First Nation- 
al Bank of Minneapolis. Eileen is 
with the Lake Street Office of North- 
western National in Minneapolis. 
John N. Terhaar, Sr. was president 
of First State Bank, Rice, at the time 
of his death in February 1942. 

* * * 

Richardton, North Dakota—C. A. 
Dettman, assistant cashier of Farmers 
State Bank, resigned recently to take 
a similar position with Commercial 
National Bank of Harlowton. Mon- 
tana. To replace him, J. C. Phillips 
was elected, and Ann Schumacher has 
been added to the bookkeeper staff. 
Other active personnel are I. EF. 
Giedt, cashier, and Bertha Erdle. 
teller. 

* * * 

Basin, Wyoming — Bankers from 
Denver, Cheyenne and Billings were 
in attendance at the recent semi-an- 
nual meeting in Thermopolis, of 
Group 1, Wyoming Bankers Associ- 
ation. Representatives of member 
banks in Basin, Cody, Greybull, Wor- 
land, Meeteese, Powell, Thermopolis, 
Riverton, Lander and Lovell took 
part in business session, social hour 
and dinner, at the all-day affair. 

* * * 

Ellendale, Minnesota — It’s anni- 
versary-time for the Security State 
Bank — 50 candles on its cake. E. W. 
Olson is cashier of the institution, 
whose progress has been as solid as 
it has long-lived. 

* * * 

Monterey, Minnesota — Robert P. 
Rippel has resigned as assistant 
cashier of Farmers State Bank and 
has entered other employment in 
Minneapolis. END 


Pioneer Arkansas Bank 


Has 60 Candles on Cake 


Celebration recently of the 60th 
anniversary of Merchants & Planters 
Bank at Warren, Arkansas, inspired 
some noteworthy tributes on the part 
of townspeople and local businesses. 

The local Eagle Democrat publish- 
ed a special second section, and many 
of Warren’s leading commercial en- 
terprises used substantial advertising 
space in it to express their sentiments 
toward the pioneer institution and 
its personnel. Featuring the section 
was a history of the bank and its 
personnel, and photos of individuals 
and interior and exterior views. 

Key figure in the “open house” 
observance attended by the bank’s 
customers and well-wishers was Carl 
Hollis, chairman of the board, who 
this year rounds out an even half- 
century of service. He joined the 
staff in 1900 as clerk, and during the 
succeeding 50 years occupied all of 
its various positions. He has been 
board chairman since 1949, 

Several other present members of 
the staff boast long service records 
with the Merchants & Planters. 
Cashier A. L. Moody dates his em- 
ployment there back to 1919; Mrs. 
Helen N. Harris, assistant cashier, 
preceded him by a year. Lois Goss 
came in in 1924, now is assistant 
cashier and secretary. 

President is F. M. Holt, who enter- 
ed the bank’s service in 1928 as 
cashier, later rose to vice president, 
then to the presidency last year. 

Later-comers to the staff include 





CARL HOLLIS 


Sue Dean Mosely (1945), Mrs. J. H. 
McInnis (1949) and Mrs. Clyde 
Broach (1950). 

C. G. Trotter is manager at Hermi- 
tage, where Mrs. Mildred Lathan is 
bookkeeper. David A. Price manages 
the insurance department. William 
Davis completes the crew. 

Ever improving its service to its 
community, the Merchants & Planters 
Bank today offers the very last word 
in modern banking facilities in its re- ' 
cently remodeled home. 

Its board chairman—Carl Hollis 
— represents his state on the execu- 
tive council of the Independent 
Bankers Association. END 
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General Pass Book Co. 


Exclusively manufacturing 


Pass Books and Check Covers 


SOLD IN EVERY STATE IN THE COUNTRY, 


40 Merchant St. 
STE. GENEVIEVE, MO. 
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THROUGH MAIL, SALESMEN 
AND JOBBERS. 
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Secretary’s Letter 


« 


by BEN DuBOIS 


Secretary 
Independent Bankers Association 








THE INDEPENDENT BANKER is not 
a publication of the Independent 
Bankers Association. The Associa- 
tion has no financial interest in it. 
We feel, however, that a publication 
whose primary objective is the cause 
of independent banking has a 
definite place among banking jour- 
nals, 

Independent banking needs to be 
more vocal; it must stress the ad- 
vantages of independent banking. 
Our economic enemies in the banking 
field are not hesitant in lauding the 
system of multiple banking. THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER can_ supply 
needed information, bring to inde- 
pendent bankers a realization of the 
dangers that confront them, perhaps 
join us together in a more solid 
front against those who desire to 
concentrate banking in a few hands. 

Those who believe in ‘our old 
system of banking should in their 
own interest support this new pub- 
lication. 

Transamerica and Bank of Amer- 
ica represent the greatest aggregate 
of banking resources that have ever 
been gathered by one group. The 
Gianninishave been ambitious people 
— their ambitions have known no 
bounds. There are others actuated by 
the same impulses and while not suc- 
cessful in building a comparable fin- 
ancial empire, have gathered together 
numerous banks. If branch banking 
were permissible across state lines, the 
Bank of America presumably would 
be occupying advantageous _loca- 
tions in many of our states. Holding- 
company bankers use that corporate 
device to over-ride state lines, make 
one of their holding-company banks 
the parent bank of numerous 
branches within the state. 

We badly need bank holding-com- 
pany legislation —-. legislation that 
will regulate and restrict, keep bank 
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holding-companies from becoming 
monopolistic, from destroying our 
old system of independent banking 
that has served the nation well. 

We admire the courage of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in its action against 
Transamerica under the Clayton 
Act. Of course, L. M. Giannini has 
retaliated by singling out certain 
governors for abuse. One of his kind 
objects to any restraints. He feels 
that he should be a law unto him- 
self. We appreciate the efforts of the 
Board to secure proper bank holding- 
company legislation. It is generally 
conceded by our lawmakers in Wash- 
ington that holding-company legis- 
lation is much needed. Eventually it 
will be secured. 

The independent bank is really 
threatened. There are advantages 
that attach to bigness; however, in- 
dependent banking is still strong in 
numbers. If it can be welded into a 
cohesive mass, if it has courage, per- 
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severance and if its efforts are well- 
directed, it can defeat this marked 
trend toward banking monopoly. 

Independent banks must strive to 
the utmost to give the public an in- 
telligent banking service. The oppo- 
sition is smart; it has well-trained 
officers. But the independent bank 
can make quicker decisions, can be 
more elastic. The officers of an in- 
dependent bank usually have an 
ownership interest, which is a spur 
that employees of a large system 
seldom have. 

Independent banking has not been 
without friends in the bank publica- 
tion field, but heretofore we have 
never had a publication that was 
devoting its entire efforts to the in- 
terests of the independent banker. 
The American Banker, a daily print- 
ed in New York, has rendered in- 
dependent banking a great service. 
Years ago it alone was responsible 
for holding the line. 

We do not feel that THE INDEPEN- 
DENT BANKER will encroach upon 
fields already occupied, but it will 
add something that has been lacking 
in banker publications. 

The success of this new publica- 
tion is of paramount interest to us. 

We feel that it can be a great help 
in support of the objectives of this 
Association. END 


President's Letter 

C. R. Bell of Anniston, Alabama, 
president of the Independent Bankers 
Association, recently addressed this 
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communication to the bankers of the 
United States: 

“According to press reports, L. M. 
Giannini, president of Bank of Amer- 
ica, says he has received numerous 
requests to open branches in states 
other than California — states men- 
tioned were Louisiana, Colorado, 
Maine, Georgia and Missouri. His 
reply to these requests for branches 
in other states was that the bank was 
not permitted to open branches be- 
yond state lines. We believe that if 
it weren't for this stop, Bank of 
America might start on a program to 
cover the whole country. Surely, 
there is need for an organized oppos- 


ition. This Association is opposed to 
banking concentration, either through 
branch banking or the holding-com- 
pany device. Independent banking 
must make its weight felt before it is 
too late, and perhaps it is later than 
you think. 

“In certain sections of our country, 
branch banking and holding-company 
banking are dominant factors. In a 
number of states. big multiple bank- 
ing institutions control a large per- 
centage of the bank assets of these 
states. In those sections, independent 
banking is slowly being submerged. 

“The Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation is a growing organization, but 
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WILLIAM BROWN, Editor 





“T don’t get this, at all,” muttered 
Richard Littlefield, as he thumbed 
through his invoices for the fifth 
time. He then reached for his tele- 
phone and dialed impatiently. 

“This is Littlefield, at Amalga- 
mated Manufacturing Co.”, he said. 
“Yeah, Harry, I’m fine... . But I’m 
calling about that order for 14-gauge 
wire. . . . Seems to be a mistake 
somewhere along the line. . . . You 


billed us for 700,000 feet, but we’re - 


about 250,000 feet short. . . . Uh, 
huh... . Sure. . . . I'll be down to 
see you right away.” 

When Littlefield arrived at the 
sales offices of the Super Wire Co., 
Harry Finch was waiting for him. 

“Sorry we made that mistake, old 
man,” said Finch, “but you know 
how it is. Almost impossible to get 
reliable help these days. They make 
mistakes right along.” 

There was a pause as Finch helped 
himself to a cigarette and tossed the 
pack across the desk to Littlefield. 


“You don’t need the rest of that 
order right away, do you, Dick?” he 
said, as he inhaled deeply on his 
cigarette. “Matter of fact, since the 
order has been checked in by your 
receiving department, no one but the 
two of us will ever know whether 
Amalgamated got the whole order. 
I'll tell you what — if we're smart 


on this deal we can save ourselves 
a lot of bookkeeping and at the same 
time make it worth our while.” 
Withdrawing a small package from 
his desk, he handed it to Littlefield 
and said, “Here. take this little gift 
and let’s forget the whole thing.” 
Half in a daze. Littlefield left the 
office, not knowing quite what to do. 
As he reached the corridor, he unob- 
trusively confirmed his suspicion that 
the package contained money — 
$1,100 of it — exactly one-half the 


_ value of the missing wire. 


And thus marked the turning-point 
in the life of quiet, unassuming and 
above all, ostensibly honest, Richard 
Littlefield, dependable and long-time 
purchasing agent of Amalgamated 
Manufacturing Co., a flourishing 
manufacturer of electrical equipment 
in the Northeast. 

Littlefield’s original fear gradually 
gave way to confidence as the weeks 
passed and the wire transaction had 
been forgotten. As a matter of fact, 


; 
still not large enough for the tasks 


it faces. Our present membership is 
in excess of 3,300 — it should be 
twice as large for the job that must 
be done. The membership fee is 
nominal — $10, and this covers 
your membership for a 12-month 
period. We need your help and in- 
fluence, and as president of the 
Association I will be greatly pleased 
if the recipients of this letter who are 
not now members, will forward me 
their checks or mail it direct to 
headquarters.” 

Mr. Bell’s letter closed with a para- 
graph urging independent bankers 
of America to support THE INDE- 
PENDENT BANKER. END 


subsequent orders of wire had since 
been received, and each time the 
amount was somewhat less _ than 
ordered. And each time Finch promp- 
tly paid Littlefield for half the value 
of the missing wire. 

As the “commissions” continued 
to roll in, Littlefield’s greed caused 
him to consider still other ways of 
adding to his ill-gotten loot. And 
then an idea struck him: how about 
those junkmen, Ben and Maury, who 
came to the plant each Friday to col- 
lect those barrels of waste metal? 
Littlefield always weighed the stuff 
personally, and no one but him 
knew the exact number of barrels 
they took away — and it varied from 
week to week. Why not hold out a 
few barrels and then split the value 
of them with the junkmen? 

“If there were eight barrels,” he 
reasoned, “it would be a simple mat- 
ter to enter five on the bill of sale, 
and split the extra barrels three 
ways. No trouble at all.” 

And thus, a few days later, he 
mentioned the idea to the junkmen 
— and they snapped at it. 

There was one thing that worried 
Littlefield, and that was his assis- 
tant, Herb Whitehead. Herb was a 
nice chap — and nobody’s fool. 





This is a true story from Aetna’s bond claim files which proves 
conclusively that those who handle cash and securities are not the only 
ones who need to be bonded. The names of all persons and firms in 
this account are fictitious, but the facts are substantially as taken from 


Aetna’s claim files. 


Reprinted from THE AETNA-IZER, casualty, bonding, fire and 
marine edition, published by Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford, 


Connecticut. 
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Fresh out of college, and this was 
his first job. Sooner or later he was 
bound to wise-up, and might squawk 
to the wrong individual. So maybe 
he’d better cut Herb in on it, but 
he would have to break it gently. 

“You've got a wife and a couple 
of kids, haven’t you, Herb?” Little- 
field said while they were having 
lunch one day. “Kind of expensive, 
isn’t it, Herb, trying to buy a home 
and support a family on your 
salary?” 

Whitehead, of course, readily ad- 
mitted that it was pretty much of a 
problem. . 

“Ever think of making a little on 
the side — something to keep the 
wolf from the door, and maybe 
build up a nest-egg for a rainy day?” 

“Sure,” said Whitehead, showing 
interest, “but how?” 

Littlefield then explained how 
easily and safely he had disposed of 
the scrap metal — and minimized 
any possibility of getting caught. 
“Actually, Herb,” he said, “nobody 
gives a damn about the stuff, anyway, 
so why don’t we turn some of it into 
cash? After all, they’re not paying 
us enough for the work we do around 
here, anyway.” 

And so, from that moment, the 
assistant purchasing agent cut in 
equally with Littlefield — and every- 
thing went fine. The junkmen picked 
up their barrels of scrap on time, and 
Littlefield and Whitehead collected 
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their “cut” with pleasant regularity. 

As the plan unfolded, :Littlefield’s 
enthusiasm mounted — for on every 
hand he saw new ways of converting 
material into cash. He had a friend, 
for instance, one Bert Snow, with 
whom he long had had legitimate 
dealings for his employer. Why not 
dream up a fictitious company and 
order certain materials which would 
never be delivered? He could have 
Snow call their chief order clerk and 
tell her what was available — and 
she would relay the message to him. 
He would tell her to go ahead and 
get the stuff. When the order arrived 
at the office, Littlefield would mark 
it “Received” and the company would 
send the check to “Steel Products” —- 
the non-existent company — and Bert 
would give him a 50% cut. 

Of course, that young receiving 
clerk, Bill Kerr, might be a stumb- 
ling-block because he took his job 
a little too seriously. “Gosh, Mr. 
Littlefield,” he would say, “I see 
where you o. k.’d the receipt of those 
materials, but I didn’t see the stuff.” 
Littlefield would quiet the clerk by 
assuring him the material was receiv- 
ed after he left for the day. Other 
times he would tell him that the 
materials inadvertently were shipped 
to the third floor. 

Just before young Kerr left for 
his vacation, he came to Littlefield 
and said, “I hope I won’t get into 
trouble, but I’m not supposed to put 
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my initials on those receipts unless 
I see the stuff — and so far, I’ve seen 
very little.” 

Littlefield, who had anticipated 
such a question, tucned and smiled 
confidently. “Here’s 10 bucks—have 
a good time on your vacation, and 
don’t worry about a thing.” 

For two and a half years, Little- 
field and Whitehead continued to 
turn materials into cash. Then, just 
before Christmas, Littlefield began 
to worry. 

“Herb,” he said, “you can milk a 
cow just so long, then you can’t get 
any more milk. Let’s stop while we’re 
ahead.” 

“T believe you’re right, Dick,” said 
Whitehead, “but I want to take a 
cruise — and as you know, I’ve got 
to take it without pay. I’d like to 
pull just one more deal to make up 
for the lost salary.” 

“(). K.,” said Littlefield, “but this 
is definitely the end.” 

He spoke words far truer than he 
imagined, for that very day the firm’s 
vice president in charge of production 
happened to stroll into a little-used 
section of the plant. There, behind 
some packing cases, he chanced to 
spot some barrels of waste metal— 
those which represented Littlefield’s 
and Whitehead’s “cut”. He knew in- 
stantly that someone was engaged in 
thievery of some kind. 

A call to a prominent detective 
agency resulted in four of the com- 
pany’s key personnel being subjected 
to tests on a lie*detector. Under cross- 
examination, Littlefield and White- 
head readily admitted their guilt, and 
Kerr confessed to his acceptance of 
“hush-money”. 

The case against Kerr was drop- 
ped upon his offer to reimburse his 
employer. The other two men signed 
confessions and agreed to reimburse 
the amount of money stolen by 
making heavy monthly payments 
over a long period of time. 

The surety company promptly paid 
their bond of $10,000, but it fell far 
short of the estimated $50,000 lost 
by the firm. 

Perhaps the best lesson learned 
from this entire transaction is proof 
that all people who steal money 
aren’t necessarily those who handle 
it. But the loss to the firm was just 
as real as if hard cash had been taken 
from the safe. END 








Prices of municipal bonds reached 
their all-time high in 1945 and 1946, 
when bonds were being paid off at a 
faster rate than new issues were be- 
ing floated. After the war, the mar- 
ket was called upon to absorb tre- 
mendous amounts of new municipal 
issues, including large issues of 
soldier bonus and school building 
bonds. 

These flotations were . readily 
placed at varying price levels. Yields 
were higher in 1948 and 1949, but 
trended lower again this year be- 
cause of higher taxes and expected 
further tax increases. 

The number of new issues voted on 
in the November elections was rela- 
tively small. The floating supply; 
however, as measured by The Blue 
List, rose during the month to a new 
record for all time. 

The Daily Bond Buyer sized the 
situation up this way: 

“Dealers, as a rule, seemed to be 
unconcerned about the increasing 
balances. Presumably, they feel rath- 
er confident that income taxes will be 
raised further after the turn of the 
year, if not before. 

“Before Congress adjourned it 
adopted the unusual procedure of 
pledging itself to levy an excess pro- 
fits tax upon its return after the elec- 
tion. Some Washington observers 
have expressed doubt that this could 
be done in the comparatively short 
life this Congress will have to consid- 
er the subject. And it may take the 
new Congress some time to get around 
to the unpleasant task of levying 
additional taxes. Then the tax on 
corporations may be hiked again. 

“The feeling is expressed by some 
that there is not much more revenue 
to be gained by increasing the levy 
in the upper brackets. The new 
Congress might decide to try to tap 
the buying power of the masses by 
taxes other than those directly on 
income. Should this course be adopt- 
ed, it is said that the taxes on middle 


SECURITIES 


* J. J. McGUIRE, Editor * 





and upper incomes might be raised 
again, but chiefly for political rea- 
sons.” 4 
The Bond Buyer ‘average yield on 
20 bonds in 1946 — highest point in 
history — was 1.29%, against cur- 
rent figures of approximately 1.75%. 
This was the result, obviously, of the 
small number of issues submitted to 
the electorate on November 7, plus 
the tax increase already made and 
the likelihood of further boosts. 
While many new issues were auth- 
orized in November by the electors, 
the aggregate was the smallest since 
the end of World War II, and should 
entail no difficulty in placement, 
since the market for tax-exempt bonds 
has been steadily expanding. 
Commercial banks will continue as 


2s 
What’s YOUR Opinion? 


Many bankers would like to in- 
crease their holdings of municipal 
bonds, and would do so but for the 
practice of examining authorities’ 
objecting to their having a larger 
ratio of such bonds to Govern- 
ments, than the average of other 
banks in the territory. The tax- 
exempt feature boosts their earn- 
ings, and they can arrange their 
maturity schedules in good order 
by reason of the fact that munici- 
pal bonds are issued in serial 
maturities. 

Bankers believe that their hold- 
ings of municipal bonds, at least 
state issues and other top-grade 
credits, should not be classified as 
“risk assets”, but be deducted when 
determining ratios, the same as 
Government obligations. The in- 
trinsic high investment qualities of 
municipals, and their splendid 
record over many years, lends a 
great deal of weight to the 
bankers’ viewpoint. 

This department of THE INDE- 
PENDENT BANKER urges readers 
to express their own opinions on 
this and other important aspects 
of the bank portfolio. Let us hear 
from YOU! 


large buyers of municipal issues, and 
in recent months they have shown a 
tendency to buy bonds maturing in 
10 to 15 years, as against their for- 
mer customary policy of choosing 
shorter maturities, 

As for governments, here’s what 
John T. Chippendale, Jr. has to say 
in The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 

“The government market by its 
ability to rally from price slumps, 
particularly in the eligible sector, 
may be giving evidence that a bot- 
tom is being made. This does not 
necessarily mean that there will not 
be further periods of price weakness, 
but a market which does have. the 
ability to rally independently has 
probably gone through the worst. 
The feeling that short-term rates 
have about completed the upward 
adjustment and that an increase in 
reserve requirements, if it should 
come, will not be earth-shaking, seems 
to indicate the government market 
is again trodding on more solid 
ground. 

“There have been no particularly 
outstanding market movements re- 
cently, even though the intermediate 
and long bank issues sagged and 
rallied. All of this took place within 
a limited range. The short rates 
moved slightly higher, but these 
changes do not seem to be as dis- 
turbing as in the past. The inelig- 
ibles outside of the: longest matur- 
ities gave ground under lessened 
official protection. The Vics continue 
to hold steadfast, although buying 
by the authorities is still limited and 
rather optional.” 

“Many shrewd followers of the 
government market are of the opinion 
now that the rise in short-term rates 
is about completed, says Mr. Chip- 
pendale. For all practical purposes, 
the one-year rate is at the 144% 
level, and there is no strong belief 
among the bond fraternity that a 
higher level is to be expected. 

“Accordingly, it seems as though 
one leg of the much-talked-of and 
feared operations of the Central 
Banks has been pretty well taken care 
of. Despite the feeling that a top has 
been reached in short-term rates, 
there are no such notions among 
operators in Treasury obligations 
that it is going to be easy to create 
reserve balances. It is expected the 
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near-term rates will be kept pretty 
much in a state of flux by the author- 
ities. This will make the creation of 
reserve balances a costly and risky 
operation for the deposit institutions, 
that must have them in order to make 
loans. Also, a 114% rate for one- 
year paper is going to take a great 
deal of the attractiveness away from 
loans, which do not have the same 
risklessness as do government secur- 
ities. 

“The reserve requirement ‘bogey- 
man’ is still very much around to 
plague the money markets, but this, 
too, seems to have lost some of its 
effectiveness. There is no doubt that 
the fear of higher reserve require- 
ments continues to act as a damper 
on the market, particularly on the 
intermediate and longer end of the 
eligible list. 

“On the other hand, it is indicated 
that a great many, if not most, of 
the commercial banks have made 
quite adequate preparations for 
changes in reserve requirements. 
While there is always the possibility 





that an upping in reserve require- 
ments will cause temporary unsettle- 
ment in the government market, there 
is a growing belief that when, as and 
if it does come, the adjustment price- 
wise will be much less than has gen- 
erally been expected. 

“It is becoming more evident in 
the financial district that many more 
than a few are not only in a position 
to meet increased reserve require- 
ments, but are also in shape to do 
quite a bit of buying of the higher- 
income eligibles, particularly _ if 
there should be important price 
weakness. It seems as though there 
are many deposit institutions, 
especially those that are in the lar- 
ger money centers, which will be very 
willing to latch onto the 1956 matur- 
ities, if quotations should recede 
very much with an increase in reserve 
requirements. 

“The smaller, or more or less 
country banks, which have sizeable 
savings deposits, are looking at the 
September 1967/72: with longing 
eyes, and will no doubt be substantial 
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“This country didn’t stop produc- 
ing men like Lincoln... we just 
stopped electing men like him! 


buyers, .if there should be a sharp 
price decline in this issue, because 
of higher reserve requirements. 

“Although the partially - exempts 
have given ground because of the 
same forces which brought about the 
downward trend in the taxables, this 
decline has been more limited than 
what took place in non-tax-sheltered 
issues. This is not hard to under- 
stand, because higher taxes will have 
more than a passing effect upon com- 
mercial bank earnings. 

“One of the ways in which taxes 
are hedged against by these institu- 
tions is through purchases of the 
partially-exempts, and it is particu- 
larly among the largest banks. Al- 
though the longest partials are not 
considered among the ‘glamor girls’ 
of the government market, they are 
being very well taken whenever they 
come in for sale, especially if there 
is size to the offering. 

“As has been the case all along, 
the 1960/65s are the most sought- 
after issue, and it is indicated that 
trades have been made at prices which 
were above those quoted in the mar- 
ket. The 1958/63s, however, have 
been a close second, with volume 
fairly good in this obligation be- 
cause a few of them have appeared 
for sale recently. 

“The near-eligible tap issues which 
were in great demand not so long 
ago are not attracting too much at- 
tention now, although there has been 
a minor amount of buying to aver- 
age-down costs. There has also been 
a tax loss switching from these ob- 
ligations into the Vics.” END 








You may be sure of one thing 
when a woman driver puts her hand 
out, says a traffic cop friend of ours: 
the window is open. 

* * * 

Sign in bar-b-q: The management 
is not responsible for hats, coats, 
cigar butts, false teeth, or how you 
feel after you leave here. 

* * * 

Arthur Godfrey told this one the 
other morning; said it’s his favorite 
automobile story. 

A woman driver pulled into a 
service station to complain that her 
car was using too much gas. The 
attendant pointed to the choke lever 
which protruded from the dash- 
board. 

“Do you know what that is for?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, that!” replied the gal, airily, 
“T never use it, so I keep it pulled 
out to hang my handbag on.” 





Said one fellow to another, while 
involved in an argument: “ I hope all 
the teeth in your mouth fall out but 
one — that should stay in for a 


1°? 


toothache! 
* * * 


Two executives were relaxing in a 
bar. In the course of their shop-talk 
one asked, “Is your advertising get- 
ting results?” 

The other took a long swallow 
before he answered, “Sure thing! 
Last week we advertised for a night 
watchman, and the next night we 
were robbed!” 

* * * 

The room was quiet, the lights 
were low. 

“What are you thinking about, 
darling?” he asked. 

“The same thing you are, dear,” 
she replied. 

“Hot dog!” he cried. “Ill race you 
to the icebox!” 


Heard These? 


An inmate of an asylum stood at 
the high fence around the grounds, 
watching a neighboring farmer work 
in his strawberry patch. 

“What's that you’re putting on your 
berries?” he finally asked, 

“That? Oh, that’s manure,” said 
the farmer. 

“Manure! Why, we put cream and 
sugar on ours, and they think we’re 
crazy!” 

* * * 

And then there’s the one about the 
asylum inmate who sat with his fish- 
ing pole dangling over the flower 
bed. A visitor, filled with sympathy 
and wishing to be pleasant, asked, 
“How many have you caught?” 

“You’re the 10th one today!” was 


the answer. 
* * * 


Dick: “Will your wife hit the ceil- 
ing when you come in at this hour?” 

Jim: “Probably. She’s a rotten 
shot.” 

* * * 

Mother: “Jane, where have you 
been until 3 a. m.?” 

Jane: “Walking, Mother.” 

Mother: “For goodness’ sake!” 

Jane: “Yes, Mother.” 














In Memphis, a 3-year-old boy lock- 
ed himself in his room and refused 
to open up. In despair, his parents 
finally called the fire department. 
When the boy heard the clang of 
the fire engines, he quickly opened 
the door and yelled, “Come on, Mom 
and Dad! Let’s ge to the fire!” ~ 





Sentry: “Who goes there?” 

Major: “Major Jones”. 

Sentry: “I can’t let you proceed 
without the password, sir”. 

Major: “Drat it, man! I’ve forgot- 
ten it. You know me well enough”. 

Voice from the guardhouse: “Don’t 
stand there arguing all night — shoot 
him!” 

* * * 

“I’m looking for a criminal law- 
yer,” said the stranger. “Have you 
one in this town?” 

“Well,” drawled the native, “we’re 
pretty sure we have, but we can’t 


prove it.” 
* * * 


First man: “Is it a modern house?” 
Second: “No — five rooms and a 


path.” 
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Wonderful way to feel 


You certainly can be on top of the world! 

Why not? Your car is paid for and your house is 
halfway there. You’re making pretty good money 
... the kids are healthy and happy . . . and your 
wife just bought a new outfit—shoes to chapeau! 

You don’t owe anybody a red cent. Not only 
that—you’ve got a little money salted away for 
the kids’ education and your own retirement. 

Wonderful way to feel, isn’t it? 

If this description doesn’t fit you—make it! 
You can. Here’s how: 


Automatic Saving 


Start saving right now! Just as much as you 
possibly can—and regularly. 

One of the best ways. . . one of the safest, surest 
ways... is to buy U. S. Savings Bonds through 
the Automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work. Or, arrange to purchase Bonds regularly at 
your post office or bank. 

U.S. Savings Bonds will bring you, in ten years, 
$4 for every $3. And you can count on that! 

Start your plan today. It’s the very wisest way 
to save! 


is Sure Saving — 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Re RR TC TO STR cr an 


ON FREEDOM 


There is a grave danger in freedom. We are privi- 
leged to enjoy the manifold fruits of freedom, yet at 
the same moment, through our very freedom we can, 
and possibly may, enslave ourselves. 

We are free to “mind our own business”, to close 
our eyes to gigantic crimes like the wholesale, permanent 
kidnapping of thousands of Greek children from their 
grief-stricken mothers, the slaughter of tens of thousands 
of young men in uniform, the murder and the enslave- 
ment of millions of defenseless fellow human beings. 
We are free to vote into high office men who lure us 
with promises that appeal to our selfish greed. We are 
free to sit by while special groups pillage the public 
treasury and mortgage unborn generations. We are free 
to join these groups, to demand more and more rewards 
for less and less productive effort. We are free to annihi- 
late the savings of the thrifty. We are free to destroy 
individual initiative and incentive, free to allow increas- 
ing regimentation on the lives of others and ourselves. 

There is no dispute that some control laws are 
needed to protect the public against the unscrupulous 
and dishonest. But are we not diluting or even destroying 
our hard-fought freedom when we relinquish to govern- 
ment bureaucracies ever-increasing control of banking, 
industry, commerce and all enterprise? Free enterprise 
has brought us the highest standard of living the world 
has ever known. What are you doing to preserve it for 
yourself, your neighbors, your children and your 
children’s children? 

It now takes seven minutes of human labor to 
produce a bushel of wheat from plowing to delivering 
at the elevator. Formerly it took 193 minutes. What has 
happened to those 186 minutes no longer needed to 
produce this bushel of our most basic food item? Through 
our American system of free enterprise, wonderful farm 
machinery has been invented, manufactured, improved 
and distributed so widely that now muscles of steel have 
replaced weary human hands. Some of these liberated 
minutes have gone to produce myriads of other new 
things like radios, refrigerators, automobiles, bridges, 
highways and airfields for the better life of the farmer 
and his city neighbor. Liberated minutes have been 
turned to research, to produce miracle drugs and medical 
advances beyond the fondest dreams of the valiant men 
who founded our free country. 


Cannot equal gains be made under a non-free 
enterprise system? Tractors can be imported and copied, 
as was done in Russia with the hope of achieving the 
same benefits accomplished in America. Joseph Stalin 
told Winston Churchill in 1942: “It was absolutely 
necessary for Russia, if we were to avoid periodic 
famines, to plow the land with tractors. We must mech- 
anize our agriculture. But when we gave tractors to the 
peasants they were all spoiled in a few months. Only 


~ 


Collective Farms with workshops could handle tractors. 
... All kinds of grain used to be grown. Now no one 
is allowed to sow any but the standard Soviet grain from 
one end of our country to the other. If they do, they are 
severely dealt with.” 

Millions of peasants declined the invitation to join 
the Collective Farms. They thought they were free men, 
they thought there must be justice under the sun. These, 
the Soviet rulers labeled “Kulaks”. Their tragic, miser- 
able fate is too-easily forgotten. 

As with the production of wheat, free enterprise has 
streamlined distribution and processing. With the use of 
free Exchanges, less than 2% of what we spend for 
bakery and cereal products goes to cover the cost of 
grain marketing. The system is so efficient and economical 
because free trading and orderly competition have forced 
grain handlers to streamline methods, trim expenses, 
step-up services. 

We intend to champion freedom in general, free 
enterprise in particular. In this fight against regimenta- 
tion, and for freedom, we hope to be joined by our 
readers who have the vision to see that free enterprise 
and our other freedoms are truly in peril. It takes a 
stout-hearted banker to advise his clients to vote against 
subsidies and laws that are giving them benefits at the 
expense of others. It takes real courage to fight for 
free enterprise, in the face of the well-advertised stories 
of where free enterprise has stumbled and apparently 
failed, where free enterprise has been abused. 

We are so free to lose our freedoms, to doze, to 
drift, to remain quiet, to let them gradually slip from 
under our grasp. But we are also free and privileged to 


‘defend them with all our might and main! 


* 


WARNING TO SURVEYORS 

Notice anything wrong about the United States 
outline map we use as part of our title design? Don’t 
think we don’t know better . . . it’s the artist who didn’t! 

When he first delivered the “finished” drawings 
from which the front-cover engravings were to be made, 
he had merely hand-drawn the map. Borders and state- 
lines were only approximated, ana naturally we didn’t 
like it. So we sent him back to his cubicle with instruc- 
tions to get an authentic map, and trace it. 

A few days later, back he came. Yes, he had 
sharpened it uv some, but still it wasn’t perfect and we 
told him so. He then told us, with all the self-assured 
authority with which “arty” minds are endowed, that he 
had carefully traced an accurate map, but that “no two 
maps are identical.” 


Brother! 
Well, time was important, so we accepted this 
drawing — except for three things: neither Montana 


nor South Dakota had a southern border, with the cor- 
responding effect that neither Wyoming nor Nebraska 
had a northern border . . . and Michigan’s northern 
peninsula had been incorporated — lock, stock and 
barrel — into an oversized Wisconsin. 

These discrepancies struck the artist as not at all 
urgent, but he reluctantly agreed to instal] the proper 
boundaries. 

(Pause, to denote passage of several more days.) 
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With delivery at long last of the completed draw- 
ings, we happily sent them to the engraver to have the 
front-cover plates made. ‘ 

Then followed more traffic with our friend the 
artist, to get suitable reproductions of the title design 
to use on our stationery, advertising, and so on. But 
when he finally brought over these new drawings, we 
failed to notice that he had employed photostats of the 
original — and incorrect — layout! And when the new 
plates came from the engraver, the old mistakes were 
there again! 

Look at the map at the top of Page 1 and you’!l 
see what we mean. 

Well, to top it all off, some of the engraver’s 
fine-line cuts “dropped” Alabama’s northern boundary. 
Others have the whole U. S. A. tipped upward too far 
to the east. Still others show too wide a line between 
Wyoming and Montana — result of sloppy correction of 
the original fluff. 

So, if your state is incorrectly drawn — like 
North Carolina or Washington or Minnesota or Oregon 
— don’t blame us! 

But does anyone want to donate a set of the 
World Book Encyclopedia to an artist friend of ours? 


* 


“The mass of citizens of the United States mean 
well, and I firmly believe will always act well when 
they can obtain a right understanding of matters.” 

— George Washington. 





CUT EXPENSES OF GOVERNMENT 


Bureaucrats in Washington should practice what 
they preach, when they demand that the people of the 
United States adopt an austerity program. 

Americans are willing to tighten their belts as 
much as is necessary to finance rearmament. However, 
many of them are distinctly unwilling to tighten their 
belts still further in order to finance “welfare state” 
projects dreamed up in the national capital. 

The only effective way to keep the country on a 
level keel is to pare every non-defense or non- war gov- 
ernment expenditure to the bone. The defense emergency 
is an emergency for the government, as well as for the 
people. 

* 
Does the defeat of Marcantonio in New York 


mean the Russians have one less Vito? inquires the 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


* 
We Americans left a total of $446,000,000 — 
yes, million, that is! — in tips for waiters and waitresses 


on the tables of restaurants last year, according to the 
Department of Commerce. (And who said that was 
enough ? ) 
* 
Well, how’d you like our first issue? Write and 
tell us! With your help, we'll do even better for January, 
and with each succeeding month. 


117(j). The razing of horses pre- 





PAY TO THE ORDER OF 


FIDELITY STATE BANK 


17-92 MINNESOTA” 17-92 
CENTRAL DENTAL LABORATORY 
ENDORSEMENT STAMPS 
$1.00 Each 


Including one or two signature lines. 


REPLACE ALL YOUR OLD STAMPS NOW! 
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FILE FOLDERS 


Having Trouble Getting 
File Folders? 
— WRITE US YOUR NEEDS — 














STAPLES — RUBBER BANDS 
ADDING MACHINE ROLLS 
PAPER CLIPS 


LITTLE PRESS, INC. 
6253 PENN AVENUE SO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 19, MINN. 
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Horses and Taxes 


Tax-conscious bankers will get 
a “kick” out of this inquiry, which 
appeared in a recent issue of the 
Minnesota CPA Bulletin: 

“My client makes a business of 
racing racing horses, and of rais- 
ing racing horses, which also puts 
him into the business of raising 
raising horses. He never races 
raising horses, as this would neces- 
sitate razing raising horses. He 
does, however, find it necessary to 
raze racing horses and to raze 
raising horses which have become 
too old for racing or raising. | 
have difficulty in distinguishing 
between my client's ordinary in- 
come and capital gains. Can you 
help me?” 

Here is the answer he got: 

“Since the racing of horses ap- 
pears to be the ordinary business 
of the client, any income from 
racing is to be treated as ordinary 
income. The raising of horses also 
appears to be the regular business 
of the taxpayer, and the sale of 
raised horses would thus be ordi- 
nary income. If, however, the 
raised horse had been used as a 
racing horse or raising horse, then 
the sale thereof would qualify as 
a capital gain under Section 


sents another problem. It would 
appear that any razed horse, 
whether it be a razed raised racing 
horse or a razed raised raising 
horse, is properly classifiable as 
junk, and any gain on the sale of 
junk is ordinary income.” 


When you are average, you’re as 
close to the bottom as you are to 
the top. 


Smoke? 


THIS HOLIDAY SEASON | 
SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS | 
FROM AMERICA’S MOST 
MODERN TOBACCO SHOP! 

















IMPORTED PIPES 
Comoys - GBD - Peterson 
Sasieni - Dunhill - Loewe 
Calabash - Meerschaum 
CIGARS - CIGARETTES - TOBACCO 
PIPES - LIGHTERS 


— Mail Orders Invited — 


BILLY & MARTY 


TOBACCONISTS 
609 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Telephone GEneva 5033 

















Independent 
Banking 


... ts on the march! 
..-- must be more vocal! 


... needs your active support! 


HOW TO DO IT? 


. - « join your Independent Bankers Asseciation! 


. . » talk your independent banker neighbors into it! 


... subscribe now Lo 
The INDEPENDENT BANKER! 


To: THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
306 WCCO BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


YES! Send me THE INDEPENDENT BANKER beginning with the next issue. 
Put it on the basis I’m indicating with an X: 


# Single subscription for one year (12 issues) ........... ......$6.00 
& Group subscription of 3 copies each month for 12 months 
(at only $4.50 each) footw neniacne Sas POE RE $13.50 
Group subscriptions of 4 or more copies each month for 12 months 
= are at the rate of only $4.00 each. 
copies each month for 12 months te 





Send me 


Name___ 


MY CHECK eas i SoRies 
1S ATTACHED a nL | a te el EM te BEDE BATE TM OM Bh ARIE Soap ES 


SEND Bank asennad eligi intial 
ME THE BILL 


——_—“— oe FFF FF | | | muey 

















“independent Banker 


The Marquette National Bank salutes The Independent 
Bankers Association and its objective . . perpetuation of America’s 
independent dual banking system. 

Our sincere congratulations to The Independent Banker... a 
publication dedicated to the interests of over 15,000 Independent 
Bankers in the United States. 

The Independent Banker is a ‘‘Cornerstone of Community 
Progress’’ and an assurance of the continuance of America’s free 
enterprise economy. 
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